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DISCUSSION ON NEW GRAPES. 


The annual report of the Lake Shore Grape 
Growers’ Association, will not be published till 
after the annual meeting, February next; and 
as there is a general desire on the part of plant- 
ers to read a report of the discussion on new 
grapes, at the late exhibition, I send for pub- 
lication in the Ohio Farmer, the following ab- 


stract of my notes, M. B. B. 


Watrer—Presented by Mr. Caywood, of the 
firm of Ferris & Caywood, nurserymen, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., who stated that it was a seed- 
ling of the Delaware, fertalized(artificially), with 
the pollen of the Diana; it has now fruited 
four seasons, the vine is very hardy, vigorous 
and healthy, less subject to mildew and leaf- 
blight than any other except Concord, and as 
little as that variety ; the fruit, in color and size, 
and form of berry and bunch, is a medium be- 
tween the Delaware and Diana ; flavor sweet 
and rich, with fine aroma, but the berry has a 





tougb skin and considerable puip—the only 
drawbacks from its excellence. It ripens as 
as early as the Delaware, bears carriage much | 
better, end dries into raisins instead of nothing. 
The committee by a vote of three against two, 
awarded this grape the first premium, “ quality 
to rule,” the minority voting for the Iona. 

Mopena.—Another new grape presented by 
Mr. Caywood, a seedling of the Concord, resem- 
bling its parent in color and form, but inferior 
in size. Mr. C. stated that it ripens earlier 
than the Concord, as early as Hartford Prolific, 
and is better than that variety. Referred to 
committee of the society for examination next 
year, 





Detroit.—This name, in the absence of any 
other, was given to an unknown grape, supposed 
to be a seedling, presented by I’. R. Chase, of 
Cleveland, found growing iu his father’s garden 
at Detroit. Specimens not quite ripe, but very 
good for that latitude, and showing less of 
muskiness or astringency than is common with 
native varieties. Tbe color of the fruit is red- 
dish purple, nearly black, bunch very compact, 
rather large and irregularly shouldered ; berry 
round, medium size, thin skin, very little pulp, 
juicy, sprightly, mild flavor, resembling a little 
the foreign variety known an the Munier or 
Black cluster. Mr. Chase stated that the vine 
was perfectly hardy and very productive, and 
he thought would be found quite early in a 
more favorable latitude. It was deemed quite 
worthy of further inquiry, and was referred to 
the committee for that purpose. 

Sanatoca.—Presented by Mr. I’. B. Fancher 
of Lansingburgh, N. Y. A reddish grape re- 
sembling the Catawba, but claimed to be earlier 
and sweeter than that variety. Mr. Campbell 
said it has been pronounced identical with 
Catawba, but from the vine and leaf as seen 
on a young’ vine in his own ground, he was 
convinced it was different. Mr. Griffith said he 
did not believe there was any fruit of the Ca- 
tawba grown in New Y ork,‘the present season, 
in open ground, as well ripened as these speci- 
mens. Mr. Campbeil was appointed a special 
committee to report on the Saratoga next year. 

Repaers’ Hyprips.»—specimens of nine vari- 
eties of these were presented by Colonel M. P. 
Wilder of Mass, aud some by other parties 
Colonel Wilder made afew remarks explanatory 
of their origin and history, and expressed the 
conviction he felt that several of them would 
prove of great value both as market or table 
grapes and for wine ; though he was not here 
to advocate these grapes, he had come on the 
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invitation of the Society, to witness this grand 
exhibition, and had brought along these speci- 
mens, at the request of the Secretary, poorly 
ripened as they are, in comparison with those 
grown in this favored region. 

No. 1.—Whitish, very large, rich, sweet, ar- 
omatic, but ripens too late for any but warm 
latitudes. Colonel Wilder said the leaves were 
frozen stiff on the vines last week, on his grounds, 
while the fruit was still green. Mr. Campbell 
had fruited it (at Delaware), did not think it 
quite as good as some others. ' 

No. 2—Not presented, Col. Wilder said it 
was a large, black variety, ripens early but too 
pulpy and acid. 

No. 3.—Amber color, early as H. Prolific ; 
vine hardy and vigorous. fruit large and good. 
Mr. Campbell thought well of it. 

No. 4.—Black, large, handsome bunch. Mr. 
Wilder said this was the most popular of all, 
and would, no doubt, prove very profitable asa 
market variety. Its fine appearance and good 
quality, with the healthiness and vigor of the 
vine, commending it to all. Its growth being 


very strong, the viue must have plenty of space, 


and should not be closely pruned’ Mr. Camp- 
bell and several others, who have fruited this 
variety, also spoke very highly of it. Nos. 5, 
6, 7, and 8, were mentioned as not being wor- 
thy of notice. 

No. 9.—Reddish amber, sweet and rich fla- 
vor, early as Delaware; but the vine is objee- 
tionable, owing to its scanty foliage, and slen- 
der, long jointed growth. Mr. Campbell said 
the vine seemed healthy, but needed enreful 
pruning. Nos. 10 to 14 nothing wes said. 

No. 15.—Fine specimens presented by T. R. 
Chase of Cleveland, and several others. 
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good; still ranked as one of the best, espe 
cially as a market variety. 

No. 22.—-Resembles No, 15 in color an@ 
quality—more of Diana flavor—-not as gen 
ally known. 

Nos. 41, 43 and 44, Col. Wilder said were all 
black and large, resembling their male parent- 
B. Hamburgh-in flavor; better in quality than 
No. 4, but not so large and showy. 

Ives’ Seepiinc.—Specimens of the fruit and 
wine presented by J. M. M’Cullough of Cin- 
cinnati, who spoke of the perfect success of 
this grape around Cincinnati, where the Cataw- 
ba had once flourished, but now fails so badly, 
and the excellence aud popularity of the wine. 
He said Mr. Geo. Graham, the President of the 
Wine Association of Cincinnati, could give an 
account of its history, &c. 

Mr. Graham narrated in detail the origin and 
history of the Ives’ grapes, as has been pub- 
lished in the Report of the Ohio Pomological 
Society, and said the result of the past two 
years in Col. Waring’s vineyard, had been so 
favorable as to stimulate the very general plant- 
ing of the variety in the vicinity of Cincinnati, 
especially for wine making. For it was found 
not only a reliable and abundant crop, but the 
wine was found so good as to secure for it a 
very ready sale at even higher rates than good 
Catawba; so that it was probable that the 
Ives would speedily become the wine grape of 
that region, and vineyard planting would be- 
come as extensive and profitable as ever before. 

Mr. Eliot inquired why this grape was a more 
popular wine grape than Norton’s Virginia 
and Clinton. Mr. M’Cullough said Ives would 
averace threetimes as much wine to the acre as 
the Norton. Mr. Elliott said the Norton makes 


ber color, large berry and bunch; ripens early; | four hundred gallons per acre in Missouri. Mr. 
flavor rich, sweet, and aromatic; vine vigorous, M’Callough suid that was not true, although he 
healthy and very productive, by many regarded | knew it was so published by respectable author- 


as the best of Rodger’s seedlings. Col. Wilder | 
said he would venture the prediction that wine | 
of this grape will some day become very pop- | 


ular, not only in this country but among wine 


connossieurs in Europe; for there is no foreign | gs much as in Norton's. 


grape that can compare with this or the Diana 
in richness of boquet, which only needs the 
recommendation of some prioce or potentate, 
to make it immensely esteemed and fashionable, 
both in Europe and in this country, Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. Chase, Mr. Caywood and Mr. 
Elliott spoke weil of it. 

No. 19.—Black, resembling No. 4; bunch not 
quite so large, and quality not deemed quite so 








ity. Mr. Elliott inquired into the strength of 
the must of theIves. Mr, Graham, replied that 
Mr. Wert found in it a larger per cent. of alcho- 
hol than in the average of Catawba, not quite 
Mr. Lewis said Col. 
Waring found by the saccharometer, the Ives 
must ranged from 80 to 90 deg. ‘he yield of 
the Ives with him, was fully double that of the 


Norton. 
Some remarks were made in regard to the 


quality of the Ives, as a table grape, but the 
general expression was averse to its commend- 
ation for this purpose. 

Iona—In opening the discussion on this 
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grape, Mr, Bateman remarked that it was now 
so well known, and all were so agreed as to the 
excellence of the fruit, that there was no need 
of spending time on that point; hence he would 
suggest that persons present give the results of 
their observations, respecting the hardiness and 
vigor of the vine, and its ability to withstand 
disease. 

Mr. Bushnell, as agent for Dr. Grant, (the 
Doctor was also present), said the conduct of 
the vine had been everyway satisfactory as far as 


he had seen it, especially in the region of its home;- 


and he believed it had compared favorably 
with other approved varieties in all parts of the 
country. All had some mildew in certain local- 
ities-even the Concord-the [ona as little as 
any. As to its earliness, the specimens he pre 
sented ripened full as early as the Delaware in 
the same locality, and such he believed was the 
common experience. He has seen no evidence 
of rot in the Iona, where Catawba rotted bad- 
ly. He instanced Mr. C. M. Beech, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, who had a young vineyard 
of one thousand two hundred Ionas three years 
planted; be is selling the fruit at one dollar per 
pound; bis vines last winter, were fully exposed 
to the cold 18 deg. below zero without injury. 

Mr. Griffith has planted many thousands of 
the vines in vineyard, thinks it the best grape, 
and wants to hear more about the habits of the 
vine. He lost some the past winter, but other 
varieties of acknowledged hardiness suffered as 
much in like situations. 

Judge Summers of Erie County, said he had 
one good vine of Iona, planted two years ago 


last spring, which bose about a dozen bunches | 
The growth of the vine | 
was good, but not as strong as Catawba; is | 
very hardy, but the cold of last winter, 16 deg. | 


of frnit this season. 


below zero, injared tips the same as Catawba; 


foliage as good as Isabella and Catawba; has 


seen no mildew; a few berries rotted, turned 


yellowish; ripened with the Delaware, or only | 
two or three days later. His location is on the | > 
| years ago, on sandy loam soil; they have grown 


North Ridge, three miles from the Lake, and 
about two huadred feet elevation above it; soil 
geveraily loam. ' 

Mr. H. ©. Phillips of Berlin, same county, 
has an Iona vine of the same age. It bore ten 
or twelve bunches of fruit this year, which ri- 

pened imperfectly, The wood did not ripen 
’ very well last fall, owing to its very late growth, 
and the location being rather moist and shady. 

Mr. Griffith said he was one of a committee 
who visited Mr. Phillips’ grounds the past 











month, and while he saw much there to admire 
and commend, he must say that justice was not 
done to his fine specimen vines, of Iona, Isabella. 
and Adirondac, all nicely set with fruit, and 
doing all that could be expected of them in a 
damp and crowded location, with fruit trees so 
near as to rob them of half their share of nu- 
triment, both from the earth and the air; hence, 
it was no fault of theirs if they did not do well. 

Dr. Warder, on stiff limestone soi!, lost his 
Tonas last winter, by the cold. Mr. Bateham 
did the same on a sandy ridge; but Delawares 
were also killed by their side, and these are 
known to be hardy. 

Mr. Wakeman of Connecticut, found the 
Iona perfectly hardy; left bis vines uncovered 
the past winter and none were injured; tried 
covering a few, but saw no difference; had some 
mildew on all varieties—[onas as little as any— 
has no doubt vine is perfectly hardy; its growth 
is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Todd planted largely of Ionas the past 
spring, and finds the growth very good; the 
leaders four to five feet in length with many 
Interals, and the wood ripening finely. Ezra 
Strong planted last spring, on stiff clay soil;. they 
grew well till July, then leaves began to eur 
and drop. Mr. M’Callough had similar failure 
in August, on two-year old plants, where Deb 
awares failed still more. Mr. White of Berea, 
planted Tonas the last spring; grew well till 
August, then leaves failed on all varieties, ow- 
ing probably to excess of wet. 

Mr, Campbell spoke favorably of the growth 
aud hardiness of the Tona vines; he bad some 
grafted vines that were especially vigorous; 
carry foliage well; hed some frait; thought it 
did not ripea quite as early as the Delaware; 

As to the perfect hardiness of the vine, be 
expressed some -little doubts; would wait for 
farther experiments; he covered most of his 
vines for winter protection. 

Dr. Merrell of Geneva, New Yori, planted 
twenty-four Iona and five Israelia vines, three 


well; perfectly bealtby and hardy; bave had no 
protection. Last year he planted two thousand 
Ionas on gravelly, clay soil; took four thousand 
eyes from them last fall for propagating; gave 
no winter protection; grew well this year, till: 
frost on the'4th of October. 

Israella, Adirondac and several other new 
grapes were not discussed, owing to want of 
time. They will be considered at thé annua} 
meeting. M. BB 
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KEEPING WINTER APPLES. 


Apples to be kept in barrels, should be laid 
in by the hand, and not poured from the basket 
to be bruised upon the barrel, or against each 
other. They should be dry and clean when put 
up, and after standing a few weeks will have 
gone through the first sweating process, and be 
ready for final packing. This should be done 
with the same carefulness as the first, looking 
closely for the development of any rot or im- 
perfection that escaped notice in the first in- 
stance. It has been demonstrated that apples 
keep best in barrels that have been before used 
for salt. So that if old salt barrels cannod 
be readily obtained, common flour barrels can 
be made to answer the same purpose, by being 
est drenched with salt water. In all cases the 
batrels or boxes must be very dry when the 
fruit is put ap, and if old salt barrels are used, 
they should be first well washed, to take out 
the excess of salt. When the apples are re- 
packed, the inside of the barrels should be lined 
with heavy packing paper, or a thin coating of 
elean dried straw, to keep the fruit from being 
bruised by pressure, as well as to absorb any 
little moisture arising from it. Then the bar- 
rels should be placed in a dry, airy cellar, se- 
cure from the frost, and covered close. 

This process will involve some labor, but it 
is labor that will pay; and no farmer who ex- 
pects apples to keep as they should, can hope 
to get along with less trouble than this. In 
some cases, even more pains than this will pay 
well, For very choice fruit, that is desired to 
be kept long and well, we would take each ap- 
ple by itself, and wrap it in a piece of soft 
paper, as oranges or lemons are put up, and put 
them in boxes or kegs of not more than a bushel 
each, and then they will open in a dry time, 
when such things will be prized, fit for a king 
—ibat is, a farmer king, and his queen and 
princes of the royal household, who, according 
to the Scripture, shall be first partakers of the 
fruits. * 

There is another way of keeping apples in 
winter, that we have seen practiced, and on 
some accounts think it better than to keep in 
barrels or boxes. The plan is, to build in the 
fruit cellar a tier of shelves, say two feet wide, 
with side strips six inches high,nailed on the 
edges; the shelves about twenty inches apart, 
andof sach length as will contain what fruit is 
to be put ou. The shelves may be set against 
the wall of the cellar or out in open space, as 





is most convenient; if set out, it is easy to go 
all about them, and being more‘accessible to 
light, tbe fruit can be better inspeeted from 
time to time. A suit of shelves of this kind, 
made of twelve or fourteen feet boards, will 
hold from fifty to seventy-five bushels of ap- 
ples. 

The chief advantages of this plan are, that 
the fruit can be stored away at once where it is 
to remain; by partitions easily set in, the fruit 
of each tree can be kept by itself; then as the 
winter ripening or decaying goes on, a person 
can begin at one end of the shelf, pick over and 
lay back the frait, taking out any that is going 
to decay, selecting the most forward for imme- 
diate use, and in short, of knowing just the con- 
dition ef the whole lot at once. The shelves 
are easily constructed by any farmer, by taking 
pieces of plank or scantling for uprights at the 
ends and middle of the shelves, bore large auger 
holes for the cross-bars, put in sticks to rest 
the bed boards upon, then lay in the bed boards, 
nail on the side strips, und drive the uprights so 
as to hold them close; fasten the upper end of 
the uprights to the joist over head, and let the 
bottoms stand firm on the ground, and the 
shelves are ready for the apples. 

For lovg keeping, fruit should not be much 
exposed to the light, as it hastens ripening, and 
consequently hastens decay. When apples have 
gone to their final packing, they should not be 
exposed to currents of fresh air, as this carries 
off the aroma, and apples kept in the atmos- 
phere of their own aroma are far more delicious 
and positive in taste, than those which have had 
their epirit all faded out of them by too much 
ventilation, This is why apples kept in close 
barrels, or wrapped in: papers, have more juice 
and spirit than those kept open; therefore, for 
late keeping, we prefer barrels to shelves, while 
for early and mid winter use, the shelves may be 
preferable. 

So says the Editor of the Onto Farmzr. 





A Dewinittiox.x—The Mayor of an English 
country town was questioning the boys at a 
ragged school, and he asked them what were 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 
He questioned them one by one, but they could 
not tell him. At last a little boy near the bot- 
tom said: “I know, sir. ‘The mayor and corpo- 
ration going to church, sir.” 





A sevwoa iv four words on the vanity of 
earthly possessions; “Shrouds have no pockets.” 

















WINTER PROTECTION. 


Strawberries and Grape Vines. 


Let us again remind our friends, and those 
who have during summer cultivated with care, 
and perhaps considerable labor, a fine bed or 
plantation of strawberries, that their work for 
the season is not completed without providing 
some kind of protection for the plants. We 
seldom have a winter in the Northern States 
when the precaution is not necessary, if we 
would reap the full benefit of our labor. 

It sometimes happens that we have an early 
fall of snow that lies on the ground during the 
winter, affording ample protection to the plants; 
but this kind of covering cannot be relied on 
with safety; and then the freezing and thawing 


of our spring months, is liable to do greater in- 


jury even, than the steady cold of winter—es- 
pecially on ground that is a little wet and in- 
clined to be heavy. 

The benefit arising from giving strawberry- 
plantations a good covering at this time of the 
year, is threefolds it secures the plants against 
injary from winter, and if parted from off the 
crowns in the spring, and allowed to remaio on 
the ground, it operates in a great measure to 
secure the crop against drought in summer; and 
thirdly it insures the cleanliness of the berries 
for table use, or for market, which is no small 
item of consideration in view of the extra pri- 
ces paid for fruit that comes to market in good 
condition. Clean straw that is free from weed 
or grass seed, makes the best covering. It 
should be laid on two inches in thickness. 

We would also recommend a more general 
protection of grape vines during winter. The 
idea is quite prevalent, that, if a grape is sufli- 
ciently hardy to stand a winter without being 
killed, that is all that is necessary; but we are of 
the opinion that in any latitude where the mer- 
cury sinks below zero, grape vines should re- 
ceive a covering during winter. If people who 
are engaged in grape culture would practice the 
method of laying down their vines in the fall 
after praning, and giving them a covering of 
earth two inches in depth, we are inclined to 
think we should hear less complaint about mil- 
dew, disease and fuilure generally, than we do. 
Whatever tends to weaken the vital forees of a 
vive, plant or animal, makes it liable to the at- 
tacks of disease; on the other hand, whatever 
goes to preserve life-power, operates as a safe- 
guard agaitist attacks of this kind. We have 
cultivated the grape at Oneida, N. Y., where, 
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for the last fifteen years, the severity of the cli- 
mate makes. it necessary to protect the vines, 
and during that period, we have not. suffered 
seriously from mildew or any other disease of 
the grape, which fact we ‘are inclined*to think: 
is owing to the method of thoroughly proteet- 
ing the vines in winter. Whether this be the 

cause of exemption from disease or not, we are 
satisfied it pays in other respect, viz.,in greater 
prodactiveness, earlier maturity,, larger and, 
better developed clusters, and finer frait— The 

Circular. 





LAYING DOWN VINES. 


This is the last call for laying down grape 
vines, raspberry canes and the like, for winter 
protection. We have seen such good results 
from tue practise of laying down tender vines, 
that we feel quite safe in recommending it te 
general adoption in all our northern regions. 

In laying down grape vines, a good way 
upon dry ground, is to make a shallow trench 
alongside of the row to be covered, then detach 
ihe vines from the stake or trellis, cutting away 
the largest share of the surplus wood hot want- 
ed for next year, and while one operator holds 
the vines close in the tretich, another can fix 
them in place with a few shovelfals of earth, 
and the whole can be finished ap by completing 
the covering so that there will be three or foar 
inches of earth all ovér'the vinds. ‘This’ will 
afford ample protection, since ‘though the vines 
may freeze solid below the covering, they will 
be so protected from the changes of the atmost- 
phere, that they will not suffer from the frequent 
freezing and thawing to whith they would be 
exposed above ground, and whichis the cause of 
the destruction to the fruit-buds aud a damage. 
to the general condition of the vines. 1) A} 

If the ground is at all liable tostanding water 
during the winter, the vines should be laid upon 
the surfuce ard not in even a shallow trench, 
but upon a level bed. 

Nearly all varieties of the Raspberry will pay 
for being laid down for winter. ‘This is effeeted 
in much the same way as with the grape, care 
being taken not to break the canes in aeeng 
them over for covering. 

About the only drawback to this practise of 
winter covering isthe possibility of depredations 
upon the vines under cover, by field miee, which 
might gnaw the green bark;* but Where they are 
not too, troublesome, the vines may be laid doa’ 
with certainty of winter protection, and Wilk, 
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go right along in the spring with their leaves 
and blossoms, in advance of those which have 
been exposed to the rigors of the season. 


MICE AND RABBITS IN WINTER 


Mice do much injary in winter to young trees 
and plants, as well as the growing lettuce and 
cauliflowers in hot-beds. We have got rid of 
them in the hot-bed by the use of arsenic 
mixed with Indian meal placed on old dishes or 
pieces of shingle. They seem to prefer the 
meal to the vegetables, As to young trees the 
best mode is to rgmove any mulching that may 
remain about them and bandage them with 
pieces of old cloths of any kind, allowing them 
to ran an inch below the surface and six to 
eight inches above. If there should be an 
early fall of snow, trample it hard around the 
tree, and if necessary shovel some additional 
snow in order that a compact body may be se- 
cured. 

Rabbits, in case of deep snows remaining on 
the ground for a long time, are much more de- 
structive to young trees than mice. They will 
clear a tree of its bark for two feet, killing it 
outright. The best remedy we know of for 
this is to catch as many as possible by setting 
numerous traps, and if this is not sufficient to 
get rid of them, feed them regularly with vege- 
tables. They are particularly fond of cabbages 
and apples, but will eat vegetables of almost 
apy kind before attacking the tree. 

We have known this method to be tried with 
entire success, but they must be properly tried, 
and not left until half an orchard or garden is 
destroyed.— Germantown Telegraph. 








Dautias—TakinG uP AND Storinc,—After 
the fall frosts have destroyed the vitality of 
the plants, choose some dry morning, with the 
probability of a fine day, and cut the stalks 
within afoot of the ground. The following 
day take up the roéts, turn them upwards to 
allow the water to drain from the stems. Put 
them under cover, and see that the number and 
names are securely attached to the stems with 
wire. When dry, separate the tubers from the 
earth and store them away iu a dry cellar 
Pack them, stems downward, and cover them 
with a layer of dry, clean straw, several inches 


thick, a layer of roots‘and a layer of straw 
under and between each. Thus stored, they 
will remain until thetime of planting. They 
should however, be attended to, in order to 
ascertain whether keep well, removing 
such as show marks of decay, if any. 








The Sheep Department. 


_———a 


MEETING of the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first Annual Meeting of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, was held in Cleve- 
Jand on the 14th and 15th days of November, 
1866, On this occasion there was a gathering 
of the strong men of Association, every one of 
whom was in possitive earnest as to the neces- 
sity of immediate action to secure prosperity to 
the wool growing interests of this country. 

Hon. Henry 8. Ranpaut, President of the 
Association, was not able to attend this meeting 
on account of a serious illness which has con- 
fined him to his house for some time past. Hon, 
R. M. Monraomery, of Ohio, being the nextia — 
rank, presided over the meetings of the Conven- 
tion; Ws. I’. Greer, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, acting in his official capacity. Upon taking 
the chair, Mr. Montgomery stated that the 
most important business of the Convention 
would be the consideration of the tariff qaes- 
tion relating to wool and woolens; that in what- 
ever was done, a wholesome caution should be 
exercised and perfect harmony of views secured; 
that while there had been harmony of views 
among the wool growers as.individuals, yet the 
local associations had not been sufficiently 'ac- 
tive in their co-operation with the National 
Association, in making themselves known as 
auxilliaries in the work in which all are enlisted, 
and thereby securing that concentration of in- ' 
fluence which they have it in their power to ex- 
ert. The speaker then proceeded to explain 
the action of the Joint Committee in their la- 
bors to agree upon and present the tariff bill 
now pending in Congress, and stated his fears 
that the Secretary of the U. S. Treasury was 
not entirely friendly to the bill, thinking it calls 
for a higher rate of duty on foreign wools and 
woolen goods thea is expedient to impose, and 
he was not sure but that this feeling was also 
entertained by the Special Commissioner of the 
Revenue, and as this latter gentleman had been 
instructed by both the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the finance committee of the U. 8. 
Senate, to prepare a new tariff bill to be pre- 
sented at the next Session of Congress, they 
might be considered somewhat in the way of 
our accomplishing all that is sought for upon 
wools and woolens in the bill now pending. 

Dr. Lz Moyns, of Penn., said he thought the 
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President, in his remarks to the Convention, 
took too gloomy a view of the situgiion. He 
did not regard the published statements of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his letter to Com- 
missioner Wells, as any indications of opposi- 
tion to the proposed tariff He said the present 
tariff of three or four cents per pound daty, 
did not more than pay the cost of collection, 
and a higher duty instead of reducing the re- 
venue by lessening the amount of wool import- 
ed, would substantially make it even, as the 
amount collected pro rata, would be larger, and 
that the receipts into the Treasury would be 
rather increased than diminished. We are re- 
ceiving now from internal and customs revenue 
$1,000,000 per day, including Sundays, or 
$365,000,000 per year, and we were not only 
paying all governmental expenses, interest on 
debt, bonds, etc., but were reducing the princi- 
pal at a very rapid rate. There was no jeo- 
pardy to the financial or commercial interests 
of the country, and this tariff on wool would 
not affect that interest in any material maoner. 
It was merely a question whether the industrial 
interests of this country should be protected, 
and stimulated to healthy life and growth. 

Samug. Harris, a woolen. manufacturer of 
Uatskill, N. Y., said he had attended and par- 
ticipated in all the meetings of the manufactur- 
ers’ association, was at the last meeting in New 
York, which agreed to stand by the arrange- 
ment of the Joint Committee. He was anxious 
on the part of the manufacturing interests to 
secure harmony and concert of action. The 
Woo! Growers Association was more powerful 
than the manufacturer?, but both must aot in 
concert.in this matter, as neither can thrive 
without protection. Over 100,000,000 lbs. of 
wool was imported from Buenos Ayers last year, 
It was impossible for American wool growers 
to compete the wool growers of Brazil, without 
protection. Their sheep are grown witout 
fodder during the year, and they produce two 
clips of wool per annum. 

Gen. Harry Wuirs, of Penn, was in favor 
of considering what the wool grower’s interests 
demanded, and then ask for it and press our 
demands. The great iron interests of the coun- 
try took this course, and they were successful. 
He was in favor of making the wool growing 
interest a power, and making it permeate all the 
departmeats of politics. He moved that a 
committee of five gentlemen be appointed by 
the President to draft an appropriate address, 
which shall be considered as our official action 





on this question, and then go home to work - 
there, 

Hon. E. B. Portus, of New York, offered 
an amendment to this, that one gentleman from 
each State represented, should constitate this 
committee. This amendment was accepted by 
Mr. White. 

Mr. Ssaron, of Harrison county, Ohio, was 
in favor of action by petition to Congress, 
tather than by a general address to the peo- 
ple. 

J. Mc. D. Gren, of Penn., proposes that 
the proper action of this convention would be 
to vote directly upon a proposition to sustain 
and press the passage of the pending tariff 
bill. 

Col. Harrie, of Ohio, said he agreed perfectly 
in prineiple with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, but would rather arrive at the same end 
through the resolutions of the proposed com- 
mittee. Mr. Giewn withdrew his proposition. 
Mr. Porrte, having reduced his amendment to 
writing, it was then pasted in the form fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That a committee of one gentle- 
man from each State represented in this Con- 
vention he appointed by the Chair, to make 
report at this evening session, on the subject of 
the tariff on wool for the protection of the 
wool growing interest of the United States. 

The Presipent announced the following gen- 
tlemen as a Committee under the above resola 
tion: Hon. E. B. Porrzz, of N. Y., Hon. 
Epwin Hammonp, of Vt., Hon. Vioron Waienr, 
(for New England society,) Hon. Norton 8. 
TownsuenD, of Ohio, Dr. F. Juttus Le Moyne, 
of Peon, Franxuin Fassett, Esq., of Iil., Ent. 
Srrutson, Eeq., of Wis., Lewrs Wituey, Esq.,o 
Michigan. 

The Delegates present in the convention, 
were then called upon to hand in their names 
to the Secretary, after which the Convention 
took a recess until 7 o’clock in the evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Upon the re-assembling of the Convention in 
the evening, the President called attention to 
the expediency of preparing ond circulating 
petitions for signatures among the wool growers 
to be presented to Congress early in the Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Portze, of N. Y., on behalf of the Com. 
mittee on resolutions, reported the following; 

1. Resolved, That we believe that the steps 
taken by the National Association of Wool 
Growers and Manafacturers to secure a recogni- 
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tion-of the mutuality of their fterests will, if 
followed out in good faith, insure the increased 
prosperity of both. = 

gt Resolved, That the citizen who bears the 
burthens of the Government is entitled to the 
advantages of the markets of his owu country 
—and to compel him to pay for the privilege 
of such. markets more than is required of for- 
eigners, is unwise, unjust, and in the end will 
prove disastrous. 

3. Resolved, That:the tariff now before Con- 
gress, as it relates to wool and woolens, agreed 
upon by the Joint Committee of Wool Grow- 

‘ers and Woolen Manufactarers, is one calculat- 
ed to insure increased prosperity to the grower 
and manafacturer, and will tend to the general 
prosperity of the cougtry, and that we will stand 
firmly by it,and seek by all proper means to 
secure its early adoption as a law. 

* On motion, the report was accepted and the 
resolutions were taken up separately for discus- 
sion. Dr. Le Moyne, of Penn., moved the 
adoption of the first resolution. 

‘Mr. Portzz, of N. Y., proceeded to address 
the Convention at some length and in a very 
forcible manner, presenting the whole matter in 
a very compact and lucid argument. He re 
marked in substance, that he was anxious to do 
that which would best advance the important 
interests of the Wool Growers of the country, 
and was confident that all the members of the 
Association had the same desire. The only 
point of difference was the most effectual means 
for accomplishing that end: when once this was 
decided upon there would be no dissenting 
voice to its adoption. ‘The protection of Ameri- 
can industry against the importations from for- 
eign countries was a question of vital import- 
ance. He said that every producer who assists 
in bearing the burdens of the Government, was 
iustly entitled to the benefits which the markets 
of the country afford, and the policy now being 
pursued was a suicidal one, ruinous to the vast 
industrial interests of this people. He would 
_not charge the Government with an intentional 
adoption of this course, and he desired to say 
that with all the faults of the Government he 
loved it better than any other onearth. The 
war had imposed great burdens upon the peo- 
ple, but all were willing to bear them without 
complaint, necessary, as they were, to maintain 

the honor, integrity and good faith of the gov- 
ernment. 

He said that one and all must struggle with 





united effort for a reform of the tariff system 
which now allows such advantages to foreign 
interests, to the prejudice of our'own. He be 
lieved in conferring advantages’ first upon oer 
own citizens and ‘afterward, upon foreigners. 
The universal demand for a change of policy 
had led to simultaneous action on the part of 
both wool growers and manufacturers, and the 
will of ‘the people must and would be re. 
spected. rami : 

American wool shoald be consumed by 
American manufacturers, and in order to se 
eure this the daty upon foreign wool must: be 
fixed'so high that it ¢annot be placed in cém- 
petition with our Own. The instability of the 
legislation dpon this subject was most ‘disastrous 
in its results. The people of this nation had 
he believed, unsurpassed ability of adaptation, 
but they eould not adapt themselves to the con- 
stant freezing and thawing on the tariff ques 
tion. A fair and just 8ystem chould be adopted, 
and retained, and not changed every year. 


He said that the growers and manafacturers 
should be mutual friends and not enemies. 
Heretofore, a measure urged upon Congress by 
the one had beeh opposed with all thé strength 
of the other. These quarrels were as'senseless 
as those of husband and wife, for their interests 
on this question areinseperable. ' ‘The manufac- 
turers can no more compete with the cheap la- 
bor of Europe than can we with the growers of 
cheap foreign wool. 

The Joint Committee have asked all that 
could be safely asked for; any more would have 
defeated the whole project. The only fair way 
to levy duty is by sample, which prevents for- 
eign products of a superior quality from com- 
ing in on second or tbird rate daty. 

The motion to adopt the first resolution was 
put and unauimously carried. 

The second resolution was then taken up. 


Col. Harris, of Ohio, said that he had just 
returned from an extended tonr of observation 
among the wool manufacturers and wool deal- 
ers of the Eastern cities, and had seen large 
quantities of American manufactured woolen 
goods begging for a home market, while great 
quantities of foreign goods were thrown upon 
the American market, and ordered to be sold at 
prices with which the American manufacturers 
could not complete without a ruinous loss; that 
this accumulation of goods had checked the sale 
of domestic wool, with which the Eastern wool 
houses are largely stocked. Thus our home 
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market is monopolized and broken down by 
foreign goods, to the detriment of home labor 
and home production. 

The motion to adopt the second resolation 
was put and unanimously carried. 

The third resolution was taken up. 

Mr. Garanm, of Ill., said the wool growers 
of his State were of the opinion that in the 
arrangement of the tariff bill by the Joint Com- 
mittee, enough duty was not asked upon foreign 
wool, and that they desire a uniform specitic 
duty upon all classes of foreign wool. 

Mr. Parsons, of Ill., desired further time for 
his delegation to consult upon this resolution 
and hoped the matter would not be pressed to a 
vote this evening. 

The evening Session having now been pro- 
tracted to alate hour, the Convention adjourned 
to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


SECOND DAY'S SESSION. 


Upon the assembling of the Convention at 
nine o'clock on Thursday morning, Mr. GARLAND 
of Illinois said the delegation. from bis State 
had considered the matter of difference between 
them, and the conclasions of the Committee as 
expressed in the third resolution, and had con. 
cluded to waive their objections. He therefore 
moved the adoption of the third resolution. 

The motioa was put and carried unanimously, 
amid a storm of applause! 

It was thes ordered that the Secretary pre- 
pare and forward copies of these resolutions to’ 
each member uf the United States Senate and 
House of representatives, to Hon. Huan M’- 
Cu..ovuen, Secretary of the Trersary, and to 
Hon. Davin A. Wetxs, Special Commissioner 
of the Revenue. 


The matter of raising money for defraying 
the expenses of the Association was taken up 
on a proposition of Col. Harris of Ohio, to 
assess the contributing States in the following 
ratio: New York one-fourth; Ohio one-fourth; 
Vermont one-sixth; Illinois one-sixth; Penn- 
sylvania one-eight; Wisconsin one-eigth. It was 
arged by the delegate from Wisconsin that by 
this rule, that State was overtaxed, whereupon 
Mr. Greer of Ohio moved that the Execative 
Com. assess one-half of the proportion above 
set to Wisconsin, upor the States of Michigan 
and Iowa, if they should become contributing 
members, if not, divide the same between New 
York and Ohio. In this shape the matter was 
voted upon and carried. = 


Col. Harris moved that the Hon. R. M. 





Montcomery of Ohio, Hon. E. B. Porrie of 
New York, and A. M. Garxa:jp of Illinois, be 
a cothmittee to represent th¢ interests of the 
National Wool Growers’ Asxociation before 
Congress on the tariff-question. Mr. Fas:err 
of Illinois, offered the following as a substitute: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Con- 
vention that in view of the maturity of the 
present. bill in Congress—perfected as it is in 
all its details—that it is inexpedient for this 
Association to send a committee to Washing- 
ton to urge our views any farther before the 
present Congress, but leave tt to the several 
State Associations to follow their own convic- 
tions in the matter. 

The original proposition was strongly urged 
by President Montgomery, Gen. Wurrrt of 
Pennsylvania, Samuen Harris of New York, 
and Mr. Gunn of Pennsylvania. A vote being 
taken upon the substitute offered Mr. Fassert 
it was lost. 

The original proposition of Col. Harrra, was 
amended by the addition of Hon. Henry &. 
Ranpatt of New York, and General Harry 
Wurrs of Pennsylvania, to the Committee, and 
in thut shape was voted upon and carried. 

Mr. Greer offered the following resolutions, 
which were severally adopted without debate: 
Wuereas, Having learned that Hon, Henry 

S. Ranpauu, President of this Assocation, is 

detained from this meeting by a long and 

severe illness; therefore, 

Resolved, that this Association, feeling the 
great obligation they are under to him for his 
untiring labors in behalf of the wool gowers 
ef the country, tender to him its grateful thanks 
therefor, taking occasion to mingle therewith 
our deep sympathy for him in the affliction 
which has deprived us of his invaluable aid 
and counsel on this occasion, aud to express 
the hope that he may soon be restored to 
health and the active duties of life. 

Resolved, That this Association highly ap- 

preciates the services ‘of its members of the 
Joint Committee of Conference daring -the 
past year in their labors to secure a revision of 
the tariff upon wool and woollens, and that 
we tender them the thanks of the wool growers 
of the United States therefor. 
- The President announced that immediately 
after the adjournment of this convention, the 
Executive committee would meet to elect their 
officers for the ensuing year. The convention 
then adjourned, sine die. 

At the meeting of the Executive committee, 
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the following named gentlemen were elected as 
officers for the ensuing year: President—Hon. 
H. 8. Ranpatt,. Courtland Village, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Henry Ciark, Poultney, Vt. Sec- 
retary—W. I’. Greer, Painesville, 0. 

Thus closed, in perfect harmovy and en- 
thusiasm, one of the strongest and the most 
important meetings to wool the interests, ever 
held in this country. 





FOUL FEET IN SHEEP. 


As this season bas been unusually bad for 
sheep, and many farmers are much troubled 
with foot-rot or foulsin the feet of their sheep, l 
would say that according to my knowledge of 
the diseased foot, that there is no certainty of 
curing without a thorough application of the 
knife. The reason I speak of this is, many at- 
tempt a cure by running their sheep through o 
trough of vitrol or lime. 

The first appearance of disease is an irrita- 
tion between the toes; second, a slight separa- 
of the sole of the foot, this separation commen- 
ces between the toes and near the back part of 
the hoof. If the proper remedies are applied 
before any separation takes place, paring the 
hoof will not be necessary, but if the medicine 
is applid and does not reach the whole of the 
diseased part it will appear again in a more 
aggravated form, hence the necessity of fullow- 
ing the disease by paring the foot as far as you 
can find the least sign of the rot. Many say 
that the remedies applied make their sheep 
worse. The reason is obvious from the fact 
that any remedies to cure the disease have a 
tendency to harden the hoof, and if the disease 
is beyoud the reach of the medicine the outside 
becoines hard and vhe disease is still ut work in 
the fuot. This will be seen by a continued 
lameness and inflamation. 

Sheep after doctoring must in no case be 
turned back into the same lot until sufficient 
rains or frost have cleansed it, as the disease is 
highly infectious. I will give a receipt for cur- 
ing foot rot which is infallible if rightly ap- 
plied. ' 

To. 100 sheep take 2 Ibs. plug tobacco, boil 
it in a sofficient quantity of water to get the 
strength, strain it, then pulverize 6 oz. of blue 
vitrol, put it in the tobacco while hot. One 

-quart of the liquid will be sufficient. Tue 

stronger the better. When cold add a half tea- 
cup full of spirits of turpentine, and after par- 
ing the foot, apply the liquid with a swab.— 
Cor. Medina Gazette. 
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VARIETIES OF SHEEP, 


Considered in Regard to Profit and 
Adaptation. 


From the Address of Dr. Norton S. TownsHEND, 
before the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association, 
Jan., 4th, 1866, ’ 


Should any one ask what variety of sheep 
will pay the best? I reply that this is a ques- 
tion not possible to answer, without taking in- 
to consideration a variety of circumstances 
When sheep are kept in large flocks and at a 
great distance from a mutton market it is prob- 
able that fine-wooled sheep are entitled to the 
preference; but when kept in small flocks as a 
part of a system of mixed husbandry, and near 
a good market for lamb an‘? mutton, it is prob- 
able that the sheep which come to maturity 
sooner and weigh heavier, pay better. Bat this 
is not a question of such practical import- 
ance as it may appear, and perhaps it ought 
not to be settled even it were possible to do so. 
Our manufacturers require different styles and 
qualities of wool, which cannot be produced by 
one variety of sheep, it would therefore be un- 
fortunate if all of us, from the hope of securing 
the largest profits, should be induced to keep 
the same variety. It would seem more desira- 
ble to ascertain what qualities of the different 
styles of wool are needed by our manofactur- 
ers, and what varieties of sheep are best adapt- 
ed to supply this want, or best fitted for any 
other special purpose to which sheep can be 
applied. 

The wools imported into the United States 
are wanted because they are either finer, onger, 
or cheaper than what we raise. Fine wools, 
suitabla for the best broadclothes, are not pro- 
duced by us in sufficient quantity; we therefore 
import such wool at a high price, and also 
great quantities of fine cloths which we ought 
to be able to manufacture at home; and should 
be if we had a sufficient quantity of suitable 
wool. We also imported largely of the long, 
lustrous, combing wools, of which worsted 
fabrics are made; almost all the woolen goods 
imported from Great Britain are made from 
wools of this description. These styles of 
wool, the finest and the longest, are what we 
ought at once to endeavor to produce in addi- 
tion to the valuable wools which we at present 
supply to manufacturers. Of the particular 
merits of the several families of the Spanish 
merino or of their Saxon, Silesian, French or 
American descendants, it is not necessary that 
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I should attempt to inform you, or of the com- 
parative value of Leicester, Cotswolds and Lin- 
colns for the production of lustrous combing 


wools. 

But of the adaptation of particular breeds 
for producing mutton it may not be out of place 
for me to offer a remark or two, especially as 
the choice among mutton sheep must sometimes 
be determined by reference to the wool market. 
Matton does not appear to be a favorite article 
of food among the American people, yet the 
amount consumed is far from inconsiderable. I 
have been told by butchers in Cleveland that 
the value of the mutton sold in that market at 
this season of the year is about one-fourth that 
of beef, and in the summer months, when lamb 
is in season, the proportion is near one-third. 
In New York, the last market before the 
Christmas just past, there were 6,434 head of 
cattle sold and 17,486 sheep. This is less than 
the proportion of mutton consumed in several 
European countries, where it is thought that 
mutton can be produced of less cost than beef, 
and where it is equally esteemed. If the con- 
sumption of mutten were considerably increased 
in this ceuntry it is probable that the health of 
the people and the profits of the farmer would 
be improved by the change. 

The question bas been asked whether the 
sheep which produce the finest wool will not al- 
80 produce the best mutton, and enable us to 
dispense altogether with the class of mutton 
sheep. The comparative excellence of merino 
mutton is not a question for argument bat sim- 
ply one of taste; but the earlier maturity of 
Leicesters and Southdowns, and the greater 
weight of Leicesters, Cotswolds and Lincolos, 
aside from any real or supposed difference in 
the quality of their mutton, appear to have 
given the preference to all of these over the 
merino. Another fact even more conclusive 
may be mentioned, the lustrous character and 
lepgth of Leicester, Cotswold or Lincoln wool 
are not in the least impaired but rather im- 
proved by high feeding, while the carding and 
felting qualities of merino wool are materially 
changed by the same treatment. 

So far as the quality of the mutton alone is 
concerned, the Southdown is entitled to the pre- 
ference, and the variety is hardy throughout 
the North, keeps easily and matures early. But 
the wool of the Southdown is neither fine nor 
long, it belongs to that class of medium wool, 
of which the supply is at present much better 
than of other styles. The Leicesters, Cotswold 





and Livcolns are almost equally as desirable as 
the Southdown for mutton, making up in quan- 
tity what they may be supposed to lack in 
quality, and all produce that description of 
combing wool which is at present in demand 
for worsteds, These long-wooled sheep are 
perfectly hardy in Canada, in the Northern 
States and as far south as Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, and probably still farther south, but of 
that I cannot speak from personal observa- 
tion. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
health of flocks depends more on individual 
management than on breed or latitude. When 
the health of flocks or families is injuriously af- 
fected we are more inclined to lay the blame on 
Providence or the climate or uvhealthiness of 
the country, or anything, rather than upon our 
own mismanagement, where it more likely be- 
longs. On my farm a flock of almost three 
hundred Leicester sheep has been kept for more 
than thirty years. In the main they have been 
healthy and profitable; but one season, several 
years since, the lambs after weaning were put 
upon a piece of wet land where they remained 
until they all took the rot and ultimately died. 
This was tbe only instance in which that dis- 
ease made its appearance in the flock. Shall I 
say that Leicester sheep are not hardy in 
Northern Obio, or that Ohio is too low and wet 
for Leicester sheep, or shall I with more trath 
say that somebody made a blunder? Instead 
of endeavoring to find a breed that will prove 
hardy in spite of neglect and mismanagement 
or that will prove most profitable ander all cir- 
cumstances, it were better that we study well 
the adaptations of our lands and location, and 
learn to take the best possible care of whatever 
breed we may select. The best breeds in the 
hands of some will deteriorate, while in the 
hands of others they will steadily improve. If 
farmers would give more thought to the hygi- 
enic condition of their flocks and herds, they 
would find themselves repaid not only by large 
profits but almost certainly in the improved 
health of themselves and fathilies, for the savi- 
tary regulations that hold’ in‘the stable and 
sheep fold are equally applicable in the house. 

It is then apparent that we have an immense 
extent of country west, south and north, which 
is better adapted to wool growing than to any- 
thing else, and also that the production of wool 
may be extended in all parts of the country 
without prejudice to any other interest. And 
further that the present condition of the South 
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and the financial condition of the whole country 
furnish reasons of special force for greatly ex- 
tending this form of industry. We can, if we 
please, rapidly increase the growth of wool. A 
few years would suffice to make this the great- 
est, wool growing country in the world, instead 
of being as it isat present, behind several that 
have fewer natural advantages and much less 
than our extent. 





EDITORIAL NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


After dispatching our letter from Boston, as 
published in the Onto Farmer of last week, we 
proceeded with our investigations in the cities 
along the seaboard, and returned to our home 
post in season to finish up the notes of our ob- 
servations for this paper. 

WOOL BUSINESS IN BOSTON, NEW YORK AND PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

In going among the wool dealers and manu- 
facturers in and about Boston, the first and most 
noticable feature of the trade was general dis- 
couragement. Whether people elsewhere be- 
lieve it or not, there can be no question but 
that the wool manufacturers of New England 
feel positively certain that their business is in a 
sad condition. For a wool dealer to solicit 
sales to a manufacturer is taken as adding insult 
to injury. No manufacturer pretends but that 
wool is low enough, in the abstract; indeed 
they all admit that wool is the lowest article of 
production in the country, but with the high 
prices of labor, machinery, and all other items 
which enter into the manufacture of woolen 
goods; taken in connection with the great quan- 
tities of imported woolens on the market which 
must be sold at any price, the American man- 
ufacturer can only sell his goods at a loss, and 
in mapy cases, at a loss which would be ruin- 
ous to his business; se that all the disadvan. 
tages of the situation, and the barthens to be 
borne, fall at last, with full force upon the 
American wool grower; though in most cases, 
in reaching the ultimate of this bad conclusion, 
the calamity has filtered through the medium of 
woolen mills, and swamped or crippled them in 
the operation. Whatever of argument or ex- 


planation we may urge in conversation with 
these men in attempting to show that the case 
is not so hopeless as they assume to believe, we 
are met only with the solid fact that even at the 
present low price of wool they cannot meet 
the market as it stands to-day, or as, in their 
view, it is likely to stand for the winter trade. 





October has passed and that was considered 
the last call for winter goods; now they are io 
the middle of November, with heavy stocks on 
hand which they must carry over, or throw up- 
on the market at rates which will break down, 
both the market and the maker. The old es- 
tablishments which made money at their busi- 
ness in 1863-'64, can stand a heavy pressure, 
but the newer houses which went into the busi- 
ness so recently as to have done no more than 
to expend a large amount of money in expen- 
sive buildings and machinery, are staggering 
under a load which they cannot carry and 
which they cannot afford to throw off. To go 
ou making more goods is madness, to close their 
mills is death. 

This is the situation as they view it—a pic- 
ture -painted only in dark and dreary colors, 
upon which no lights are discernable, no silver 
lining to the murky cloud which envelopes 
them. Viewed from their stand-point, perhaps 
this is a reasonable conclusion, but when we 
consider the myriads of men in this country 
whose clothes are constantly wearing out, and 
the myriads who are being born with no clothes 
at all, we cannot see that the case is so desper 
ate as the woolen men seem to view it at pre- 
sent; AND IF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURER AND 
THE AMERICAN WOOL GROWER HAD THE PRIVI- 
LEGE OF THEIR OWN MARKET, AS THE FOREIGN 
MANUFACTURER AND FOREIGN PRODUCER HAS OF 
BOTH OURS AND THEIRS, THIS GLOOMY PICTURE 
MIGHT SOON BECOME RADIANT IN THE LIGHT OF A+ 
SUBSTANTIAL PROSPERITY ! 

There is still a great deal of complaint about 
the condition in which Ohio and other western 
wool comes into the market, but the general 
testimony was that there had been a marked im- 
provement this year over last, in the condition 
of Ohio wool, and although there was still a 
good deal of stuffing with dead wool and other 
contraband substanées, yet there has been less 
to complain of in this respect, than formerly. 
We do hope for the honor of the calling of 
wool growers, as well as for the general consid- 
eration of truth and righteousness, we shall 
never be called to look upon such meanness as 
was displayed to us in the opening of some fleeces 
of Ohio woa), which had been weighted down 
with hidden stores of filthy abominations. To 
grow and sell the heaviest kind of merino woo} 
is no fraud, but to staff trom half a pound to 
two pounds of dead. wool, old carpets, stones, 
foul tag-locks, &c. into a fleece of fair exterior, 
and pass it off for honest wool, is not to be tol 
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erated among men who expect the Ohio Farmer 


to stand up for them. 
/ But ‘after all this serious talk ‘and blue look 


and wry face, wool sales are being made duily, 
the mills:are still moving, and the ‘men do not 
die before their time comes. We counsel the 
farmers to still keep a few sheep, as there will 
in all human probability be a demand for some- 
thing ‘to wear; and*nothing has yet been in- 
vented which will entirely supercéde the use of 
wool for clothing purposes. 
SUNDRIES ABOUT BOSTON. 

It was our good fortune to be in Boston on 
a day when the ‘ancient and: honorable Massa- 
Cchusetts Horticultural Society had a meeting, 
at’ which there was ‘an exhibition of late fall 
pears’ and a talk arouad ‘the table, of their 
what/abouts, This day was further remarkable 
as one of the set days upon which a club con- 
sisting of the ex-presidents and other chief dig- 
nitaries of the Mass. Hort. Soc, meet to have 
a social dinner anda quict talk upon their 
favorite topic of pomology. These meetings 
are held at the Parker House, an elegant hotel, 
where the club have a private dining room 
where they can enjoy themeelves as they list, 
with no unbidden guest to intrude. By special 
invitation of Hon. Marsuat, P. WitpEr, we 
were made the guest of the club on this occa- 
sion. Around the table were gathered a score 
of men whose names stand high in American 
pomology; there were Messrs. Wilder, Breck, 
Hovey, Cabot, Flint, Parker, and others of that 
ilk whose names we do not recall, but whose 
noble presence filled a circle, the like of which 
we may not see again. The discussion on this 
occasion was upon a list of eighteen best pears, 
in three groups of six each, making a succes- 
sion for the season. ‘This list was commenced 
five years before, and had been a topic of dis- 
cussion at these meetings of the club ever since, 
and on this day the last group of the list was 


finally disposed of and the list completed for 


publication; but we are not now at liberty to 
anticipate the report of the Secretary, by naming 
the varieties agreed upon. The merits and de- 
merits of each variety had been thoroughly 
canvassed in these various discussions, with a 
patience and conscientious fidelity to the inter- 
ests of pomology, that are worthy of all praise. 
But the Dinner! . It was a season to be enjoy- 
ed—not cescribed—not even if the sacred pri- 
vacy of such a scene might be described. We 
will only repeat the congratulating remark of 
the Secretary upon the final vote on the list 
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of. pears, when he said that after a series of dis- 
cussions of five.years’ duration, in which they 
had. done “a ae deal of eating, a great deal 
of thinking, a, great deal of talking and a great 
deal of drinking,” they had finally arrived at a - 
conclusion! We can bear, most cheerful testi, 
mony to the fact that the veterans of the Mass, 
Horticultural Society, are most excellent feed- 
ers! “That's right Jobn,” said the hale old Col, 
Wilder, to the head table boy—“always begin 
with oysters and end with sherry!” bat of all the 
meats and drinks which came in the courses be- 
tween the preliminary oysters on the half shell, 
and the final sherry in brimming goblets, we shall 
not tell.. The flow. of wine, wit and wisdom 
formed a tripple feast to seta man up in the 
seventh heaven of lusty good cheer. No won- 
der at the virility of these pomological veterans, 
when it is considered with what a robust em- 
phasis they pledge each others’ health at these 


meetings of the Club. 
Under the friendly convoy of Mr. WerHERELL 


of the Boston Cultivator, we attended one of a 
course of Lectures by Prof. Agaserz, on the 
subject of his researches in the South America. 
At these Lectures the large Hall of the Lowell 
Institute, is filled to its last foot of standing 
groucd, and the fine old Frenchman fixes the 
attention of every auditor by his earnest man-. 
ner and lucid explanations. The learned savan 
is stili following up the glaciers, and accounts for 
a host of terrestrial phenomena on his favor- 
ite hypothesis of a world in ice. To be pleas- 
ant on this matter—we should say that Prof. 
Acassiz has the glaciers, bad; but if we admit 
his premises, bis conclusions are irresistable; 
and we shall not presume to say but that his 
premises are true, though we confess to a shade 
of incredality on that point. 

Takiog a turn over the Charles River, in the 
pleasant walks of Harvard Square in old Cam- 
bridge, we made a call upon our quondam friend, 
Ww. D. Howe ts, late of Columbus, and later 
still of the Venitian consulate, but now buoy- - 
ant upon the flood-tide of literary success, 
chiefly as editor of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. 
Howells has attained this notable eminence 
thus early in life, by patient thought and severe 
selt-discipline—an example to young men and 
women of talent and genius, who are ambitioug 
to write their names in an honorable place upon 
the literature of their age and country. Mr. 
Howells and his lovely and loveable young 
wife, have a tasteful home in a quiet street of 
the old town of Cambridge, where they seem to 


¢ 
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and the financial condition of the whole country 
furnish reasons of special force for greatly ex- 
tending this form of industry. We can, if we 
please, rapidly increase the growth of wool. A 
few years would suffice to make this the great- 
est, wool growing country iu the world, instead 
of being as it isat present, behind several that 
have fewer natural advantages and much less 
than our extent. 





EDITORIAL NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


After dispatching our letter from Boston, as 
published in the Onto Farmer of last week, we 
proceeded with our investigations in the cities 
along the seaboard, and returned to our home 
post in season to fioish up the notes of our ob- 
servations for this paper. 

WOOL BUSINESS IN BOSTON, NEW YORK AND PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

In going among the wool dealers and manu- 
facturers in and about Boston, the first and most 
noticable feature of the trade was general dis- 
couragement. Whether people elsewhere be- 
lieve it or not, there can be no question but 
that the wool manufacturers of New England 
feel positively certain that their business is in a 
sad condition. For a wool dealer to solicit 
sales to a manufacturer is taken as adding insult 
to injury. No manufacturer pretends but that 
wool is low enough, in the abstract; indeed 
they all admit that wool is the lewest article of 
production in the country, but with the high 
prices of labor, machinery, and all other items 
which enter into the manufacture of woolen 
goods; taken in connection with the great quan- 
tities of imported woolens on the market which 
must be sold at any price, the American man- 
ufacturer can only sell his goods at a loss, and 
in many cases, at @ loss which would be ruin- 

ous to his business; se that all the disadvan- 
tages of the situation, and the buarthens to be 
borne, fall at last, with full force upon the 
American wool grower; though in most cases, 
in reaching the ultimate of this bad conclusion, 
the calamity has filtered through the medium of 
woolen mills, and swamped or crippled them in 
the operation. Whatever of argument or ex- 


planation we may urge in conversation with 
these men in attempting to show that the case 
is not so hopeless as they assume to believe, we 
are met only with the solid fact that even at the 
present low price of wool they cannot meet 
the market as it stands to-day, or as, in their 
View, it is likely to stand for the winter trade. 











October has passed and that was considered 
the last call for winter goods; now they are in 
the middle of November, with heavy stocks on 
hand which they must carry over, or throw up- 
on the market at rates which will break down, 
both the market and the maker. The old es- 
tablishments which made money at their busi- 
ness in 1863-64, can stand a heavy pressure, 
but the newer houses which went into the busi- 
ness so recently as to have done no more than 
to expend @ large amount of money in expen- 
sive buildings and machinery, are staggering 
under a load which they cannot carry and 
which they cannot afford to throw off. ‘To go 


ov making more goods is madness, to close their 
mills is death. 


This is the situation as they view it—a pic- 
ture ‘painted only in dark and dreary colors, 
upon which no lights are discernable, no silver 
lining to the murky cloud which envelopes 
them. Viewed from their stand-point, perhaps 
this is a reasonable conclusion, but when we 
consider the myriads of men in this country 
whose clothes are constantly wearing out, and 
the myriads whu are being born with no clothes 
at all, we cannot see that the case is so desper- 
ate as the woolen men seem to view it at pre- 
sent; AND IF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURER AND 
THE AMERICAN WOOL GROWER HAD THE PRIVI- 
LEGE OF THEIR OWN MARKET, AS THE FOREIGN 
MANUFACTURER AND FOREIGN PRODUCER HAS OP 
BOTH OURS AND THEIRS, THIS GLOOMY PICTURE 
MIGHT SOON BECOME RADIANT IN THE LIGHT OF A 
SUBSTANTIAL PROSPERITY ! 

There is still a great deal of complaint about 
the condition in which Obio and other western 
wool comes into the markt, but the geveral 
testimony was that there had been a marked im- 
provement this year over last, in the condition 
of Ohio wool, and although there was still a 
good deal of stuffing with dead wool and other 
contraband substan¢ées, yet there has been less 
to complain of in this respect, than formerly. 
We do hope for the honor of the calling of 
wool growers, as well as for the general consid- 
eration of truth and righteousness, we shall 
never be called to look upon such meanness as 
was displayed to us in the opening of some fleeces 
of Ohio woal, which had been weighted down 
with hidden stores of filthy abominations. To 
grow and sell the heaviest kind of merino woo} 
is no fraud, but to stuff trom half a pound to 
two pounds of dead- wool, old carpets, stones, 
foul tag-locks, &c. into a fleece of fair exterior, 
and pass it off for honest wool, is not to be tol 
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erated among men who expect the Ohio Larmer 
to stand up for them. 

But ‘after all this serious talk ‘and blue look 
and wry face, wool sales are being made daily, 
the mills*are still moving, and the men do not 
die before their time comes. We counsel the 
farmers to still keep a few sheep, as there will 
in all human probability be a demand for some- 
thing ‘to wear; and nothing has yet been in- 
vented which will entirely supercéde the use of 
wool for clothing purposes. 

SUNDRIES ABOUT BOSTON. 

It was our good fortune to be in Boston on 
a day when the ‘ancient and’ honorable Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society had a meeting, 
at’ which there was’ an exhibition of late fall 
pears’ and a talk arouad ‘the table, of their 
what‘abouts, This day was further remarkable 
ag one of the set days upon which a club con- 
sisting of the ex-presidents and other chief dig- 
nitaries of the Mass. Hort. Soc, meet to have 
a social dinner anda quiet talk upon their 
favorite topic of pomology. These meetings 
are held at the Parker House, an elegant hotel, 
where the club have a private dining room 
where they can enjoy themselves as they list, 
with no unbidden guest to intrude. By special 
invitation of Hon. Marsnati P. WiipEr, we 
were made the guest of the club on this occa- 
sion. Around the table were gathered a score 
of men whose names stand high in American 
pomology; there were Messrs. Wilder, Breck, 
Hovey, Cabot, Flint, Parker, and others of that 
ilk whose names we do not recall, but whose 
noble presence filled a circle, the like of which 
we may not see again. The discussion on this 
occasion was upon a list of eighteen best pears, 
in three groups of six each, making a succes- 
sion for the season. This list was commenced 
five years before, and had been a topic of dis- 
cussion at these meetings of the club ever since, 
and on this day the last group of the list was 


finally disposed of and the list completed for 


publication; but we are not now at liberty to 
anticipate the report of the Secretary, by naming 
the varieties agreed upon. The merits and de- 
merits of each variety had been thoroughly 
canvassed in these various discussions, with a 
patience and conscientious fidelity to the inter- 
ests of pomology, that are worthy of all praise. 
But the Dinner! . It was a season to be enjoy- 
ed—not dcescribed—not even if the sacred pri- 
vacy of such a scene might be described. We 
will only repeat the congratulating remark of 
the Secretary upon the final vote on the list 
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of pears, when he said that after a series of dis- 
cussions of five.years’ duration, in which they 
had done “a a deal of eating, a great deal 
of thinking, a, great deal of talking and a great 
deal of drinking,” they had finally arrived at a - 
conclusion! We can bear, most cheerful testi, 
mony to the fact that the veterans of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, are most excellent feed- 
ers! “That's right Jobn,” said the hele old Col, 
Wilder, to the head table boy—“always begin 
with oysters and end with sherry!” but of all the 
meats and drinks which came in the courses be- 
tween the. preliminary oysters on the half shell, 
and the final sherry in brimming goblets, we shall 
not tell.. The flow. of wine, wit and wisdom 
formed a tripple feast to seta man up in the 
seventh heaven of lusty good cheer. No won- 
der at the virility of these pomological veterans, 
when it is considered with what a robust em- 
phasis they pledge each others’ health at these 


meetings of the Club. 
Under the friendly convoy of Mr. WrTHERELL 


of the Boston Cultivator, we attended one of a 
course of Lectures by Prof. Agassiz, on the 
subject of his researches in the South America. 
At these Lectures the large Hall of the Lowell 
Institute, is filled to its last foot of standing 
grouod, and the fine old Frenchman fixes the 
attention of every auditor by his earnest man-. 
ner and lucid explanations. The learned savan 
is stili following up the glaciers, and accounts for 
a host of terrestrial phenomena on his favor- 
ite hypothesis of a world in ice. To be pleas- 
ant on this matter—we should say that Prof. 
Agassiz has the glaciers, bad; but if we admit 
his premises, his conclusions are irresistable; 
and we shall not presume to say but that his 
premises are true, though we confess to a shade 
of incredulity on that point. 

Takiog a turn over the Charles River, in the 
pleasant walks of Harvard Square in old Cam- 
bridge, we made a call upon our quondam friend, 
Wm. D. Howe ts, late of Columbus, and later 
still of the Venitian consulate, but now buoy- - 
ant upon the flood-tide of literary success, 
chiefly as editor of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. 
Howells has attained this notable eminence 
thus early in life, by patient thought and severe 
selt-discipline—-an example to young men and 
women of talent and genius, who are ambitious 
to write their names in an honorable place upon 
the literature of their age and country. Mr. 
Howells and his lovely and loveable young 
wife, have a tasteful home in a quiet street of 
the old town of Cambridge, where they seem to 
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enjoy as much of life as usually falls to the lot 
of mortals so finely organized. » 

Caxxep Frurrs.—In our notes of a visit to 
Philadelphia last year, we spoke of the process 
of canning fruits, as practised at the extensive 
house of Aupricu, Yerxes & Carry. In cal- 
ling at the same establishment on this occasion 
we found these gentlemen had introduced sev- 
eral new features with great success. Besides 
the greater extent and variety of their business, 
they have made their styles of packages much 
more neat and attractive, so that to look upon 
their fine array of cans, jars and bottles, is en- 
ough to make ones mouth water for the good 
things which one knows is contained therein. 
This system of wholesale canning of fruits, in 
8 region where fruits generally grow in plenty 
and perfection, is a convenience not to be over- 
estimated, especially by those who reside at a 
distance and where fine fruits so often fail. The 
catalogue of Aldrich, Yerkes & Carey, embra- 
ces peaches in various styles, strawberries, cher- 
ries, whortleberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
plums, pears, pineapple, tomatoes, peas, sweet 
corn, lima beans, honey, and a great variety of 
preserves, jellies, pickles, &c. Having been a 
customer of this establishment for severa] years 
we can commend it to our fruitless friends who 
desire something nice. 

Making our usual pilgrimage to Independ- 
ence Square and the historic »ld State House 
where the Declaration of independence was 
sigred and from whence it was proclaimed, we 
found the Vandals at work in desecrating that 
sacred ground with a pile of brick masonry, the 
sight of which made us almost cry out with 
pain, feeling that our “inalienable right” to a 
certain millionth part of that National heritage, 
was being wrenched from us by the robber 
hands of Modern Improvement. OQ! ye men of 
Philadelphia! is not the world wide enough for 
business uses, so that you can still let the sunlight 
rest upon the soil of Independence Square? 
It is a spot neither wide or long at most, but 
millions of our people hold a birthright in that 
sacred spot, where the Mother Nation was 


boro, 
From Philadelphia, taking the nigbt train on 


Pennsylvania Central, daylight saluted us on 
the upper Juniata, whence we made the grand 
passage of the Alleghanies, rattled along the 
banks of the Ohio, swept up through the rich 
fields to the northward and reached home in 
time to make the first quiet night’s rest in the 
two weeks since we set out to Swing the Circle. 


DRESSING POULTRY for MARKET. 


Poultry will always sell much more readily, 
and often at higher rates, if well dressed than 
if poorly dressed. The following direetions are 
given, as the result of much experience, by a 
poultry dealer: 

Food in the crop injures the appearance and 
sale; therefore keep from food twenty-four 
hours before killing. 

Opening the veins in the neck is the best 
mode of killing. If the head be taken off at 
first, the skin will recede from the neck bone, 
presenting a repulsive spectaele. 

Most of the poultry in market is “scalded,” 
or “wet picked;” “dry picked” is preferred by 
a few, and sells, to a limited extent only, at full 
prices. Poultry may be picked dry without 
any difficulty if done without delay after killing. 
For scalding poultry, the water should be as 
near the boiling point as possible, without act- 
ually boiling. The bird, held by the legs, should 
be immersed and lifted up and down in the wa- 
ter three times, Continue to hold the bird by 
the legs with one hand, while plucking the 
feathers with the other, without a moment’s 
delay after taking out. If skillfully handled in 
this way, the feathers and pin-feathers may all 
be removed without breaking the skin. A torn 
or broken skin greatly injures the appearance, 

The intestines should not be “drawn.” Af- 
ter removing the feathers the head may be taken 
off, and the skin drawn over the neck bone and 
,tied. This is the best method, though much 
comes to the market with the head on. 

It should next be “plunged” by teing dipped 
about two seconds into water nearly, or quite 
boiling hot, and then at once into cold. water 
the same length of time. It should be entirely 
cold, but not frozen, before being packed. 

In packing, use clean, hand-thrashed rye 
straw. If this cannot be had, wheat or oats 
straw will answer, but be sure it is clean and 
free from dust. Place a layer of straw at the 
bottom, theo alternate layers of poultry and 
straw, taking care to stow snugly, back upwards, 
legs under the body, filling thé vacancies with 
straw, aod filliog the package so that the cover 
will drive down very closely upon the contents, 
to prevent shifting on the way. Boxes are the 
best packages, und should contain from 150 to 
300 pounds, 








Men are called fools in one age for not know- 
ing what men were called foois for asserting in 
the age before. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


THE LIGHT AND THE SHADE. 


Ob, I do so weary of these long drawn 
down faces, with the hideous spirits of mis- 
anthrophy peering out of the many pairs of 
dlue and gray and blear eyes that one meets 
with every day abroad in this lonely world of 
ours. 

Too bad! too bad! when every thing around 
us is fair, pure and perfect enough to provoke 
even the criminal and conscience-seared to be 
glad and happy. 

Happiness is the cheapest commodity we 
have. Oh! as cheap as tae sunshine is free, 
and yet some wiil mope around and drop the 
lashes over their eyes for fear they will look 
upon the God-given beauties before them, 
while they heave sighs as deep as @ pine in a 
wintry blast, because, perhaps, a dear relative 
in a good old age has been called home by 
the Master, or a traitor friend betrayed trust, 
or cheated them out of a few paltry dollars, 
or @ crop came in lighter than a neighor’s, or 
their favorite candidate for Governor belongs 
to the weakest party, And so they make 
themselves unhappy, and as it is contagious 
they do as mach mishief in community as one 
disordered sheep in a flock. The quiet hearts 
are the best riches after all, and the possessors 
of them stand out in this life of ours like 
green trees or limpid springs in a dreary des- 
ert. 


The wealthiest man in Sylvan Dell is the 


poorest, and the poorest man we know is the 
richest. Judge Dale drones about with his 
hands in his pockets, and the blue of bis cold 
eyes tucked away out of sight, commiserating 
his condition, and whining about hard times 
and the wéevil, and anticipated potato rot, 
heavy taxes and bad weather, and not so much 
fruit as last autumn, and thinks everybody il- 
literate and fools, and that he is not properly 
appreciated, &c. When, like a chilling iceberg 
he enters his home, the forced song of his 
wife is hushed, and the gambols of his children 
are over, and they quietly sit down with whis- 








pers. There are no little up-reached arms to 
clasp around his neck, and no little rosebuds 
of mouths to kiss his hard face, and if there 
were, they would be wasted, as much as to 
throw coin into a swamp, and call it charity. 
None are the better of his living, no young 
heart gladder, nor old heart wiser. 

Joe Powell is a poor rich man—only a 
cabin and a garden spot does he own of this 
world’s goods, and yet with his big warm 
heart, and wife and bright brood of many 
children, he is so rich and happy, and as soon 
as you get near Joe you begin to feel his 
ever genial nature warming you threugh. The 
sunshine and the songs of the birds and all 
the harmonious beauty and music of nature 
combined, could not make you fuller of joy 
than seems good contented Joe. 

Everything to him is lovely and right, be- 
cause it is all God’s, and all made and done 
wisely. 

For in this great life-harp of ours, there is 
to him no jar, nor discordant note, and though 
he cannot tell the difference between blank 
verse and bad grammar, he does more good 
and makes more happiness than all these sing- 
ing poets, and craek-brained classical scholars, 
and misanthropic divines and teachers. 

Happiness is contagious; then smile and 
laugh and make merry, and be glad, and ever 
have ready a friendly word, and a cheerful 
greeting. If sorrows come upon aus, let us 
like good Joe rejoice that they are no worse, 
and remember that grief tends to develop our 
hidden character, and from our inner. natures 
bring. out stores of golden good that. else 
might never have been known. The Father 
who created us was a man of sorrow, and ac- 
quainted with grief. 

Away with chilling misanthropy and its 
hideous train of evils! 

Then langh the sadoess out of sorry faces, 
and coax the coming wrinkles into pretty dim- 
ples, und make yourselves loving and beloved 
wherever your lot may be cast in. this broad 
bright earth of ours. 


Sylvan Deli, Ohio. Rosewa. 





The birds of the air die to ‘sustain thee; the 
beasts of the field die to nourish thee; the fishes 
of the sea die to feed thee; our stomachs are their 
common sepulchre. With how many deaths 
are our poor lives patched up; how full of 
death is the life of momentary man. 
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For the @hto Farmer and Cultivator. 


PLEASANT HOMES. 


BY J. FLETCHER GREENE. 


“A pleasant home is not au expensive laxury. 
Far too many think otherwise, ard are waiting 
till they can afford to procute one, forgetting 
that they can at anytime afford to'have any 
other. ; 

We take thé color of our daily surroundings, 
and are happier, moré able, stronger to work, | 
and firmer to endure when those’ surroundings 
are congenial and in good taste. For beauty 
is cheaper than'we think. The first charin of a 
home, within hnd ‘without, is neatness;*and to 
secure this® is the ‘tesult of habit, not money. 
Cleanliness is cheaper than filth. Paitt your 
house if you can, if not whitewash it.’ Let 
there be no broken latches, flapping shingles, 
dangling clapboards, or gates hanging by one 
hinge. ‘These show lack of thrift as well’ as 
want of tidiness. If you are not able'to get 
window-blinds, set out shade trees. While 
they beautify your dwelling, they are also ad- 
ding to your comfort, giving shade in summer 
and protecting from wind in winter. Vines are 
almost indispensable to a good house. They 
add grace and beauty to it, and by them Nature 
seems to take kindly to our homes and throws 
her arm around them. You need not purchase 
costly climbers; clematis and woodbine may be 
had for the gathering. Grapes and hopvine if 
planted and trimmed will give beauty with 
utility. But flowers are the charm of home, 
Few will suffice, if they are well selected, A 
monthly rose to bloom in the window—the 
morning-glory trained to the lattice or over the 
doorway. A well kept flower bed by the side 

of the path, dahlias beneath the windows, are a 

few of the pleasant sights to greet the eye and 
cheer the heart, that should adorn even the 

humblest home. We pity the man or woman 
who does not love flowers, and fear they will 
seek in vain fur a pleasant home. Flowers 
seem characteristically to impart to us their 
own freshness and vivacity, softening the harsber 
outlines of our nature, and bringivg us back to 
our childhood again. We say cultivate flow 
ers if you would cultivate yourself, 

But co not forget to beautify the inside of 
your house. «You have peculiar interest in thia, 
‘because, upon it depends in a great measure 
your own pleasure as well as the pleasure of 
those around you. Fewer young men would 
be found on the downward road to ruin, and 


many more on the paths of virtue, did howe 
possess more attractious. Here is a noble work 
for mothers and sisters. They wield: an influ- 
ence patent of good, of vast good to those who 
are thus thrown within the rading of thé home 
circle. Let home possess “a charm, stronger, 
higher, and more fasting, than evil influences 
“charm they ngver so wisely.” Let the walls 
of home be lit ap and made cheering with 
pictures, Even simple pencilisketckes will en- 
liven bare walls. Views of this kind when the 


mind is idle, give’ subject for pleasant thought 


and meditation. When we are’ wearied with 
labor. the eyé beholds with ‘eitisfuction ‘these 
scenes intended to divert the mind fram the daily 
routine of labor, We need divérsion atid vari- 
eties when weighed down with life’s work. 
Then, too, what lessonsare taught by these same 
siletit agents. Lessons of morality, virtue and 
heroism: Plaee the paintings of Washington 
and Lincoln where we may be taught daily to 
blend goodness with greatness: And then from 
“nature’s wide-book” take leaves, that shall lead 
us from “nature up to nature’s God.” 

In a word, let something be placed upon our 
walls that shall tend to make better boys and 
girls, and finally nobler men and women from 
the lessons which they teach. Let our tables 
be decorated with choice miscellany and books 
and our minds be loaded with the rich store of 
knowledge which they give. Above all, to 
have homes pleasant and agreeable, no harsh 
words should be heard, but 


“Love should through all our actions run, 
And all our words be mild.” 


Around the bearthstone our thoughts should be 
those of affection and love towards kindred 
hearts, and no unkindness should mar their 
symmetry or perfection. 

Let ours be such a home that we shall in the 
fature look back with pride upon as memory 


brings it in vividaess before us. 
Erie Co., O 


Feminive Curtosiry.—A man newly married 
being about to leave home, said to his wife: 
“Now, Julia, you may do what you please while 
I am away, except ride Jowler, the house dog.” 
“Ride Jowler! what do you mean?” When 
husband came home Julia had a black eye and 
an arm in a sling. “Why, Julia, what's the 
matter?” Well, you told me not to ride Jow- 
ler, and I thought it must have been something 
very pice or you wouldn’t bave told me not to 
do it, so I got on hisback and he threw me 








down stairs.” 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


THROUGH MY TELESCOPE. 


I have been looking through my telescope 
all around the horizon, and have seen much 
of the evil and some good abroad, as far as 
my vision extends, (less of the good because 
so much of it is hid from observing eyes,) and 
I am surprised to find so few living for a pur- 
pose in the world, and the number seems 
astonishingly less, of those who are living 
for a good purpose. A good and great aim in 
life—how vastly important that all should 
strive for it; especially the young, who are just 
setting out on its journey, ignorant, of course, 
of all that may befall them as they proceed 
down the vale of time. Reason and Rev- 
elation point to its incalculable importance, 
as well as experience; and all imperatively 
demand, that if anything praiseworthy is to 
be attained. while we live in this world, all 
should place before the mind’s eye an object 
worth living for, an aim high, pure and re- 
warding. It is practicable, and as easy thus to 
have a lofty purpose, and one ennobling, as 
to pass days and years, if allotted to us, living 
for naught, a mere cipher on the stage of 
action, or, what is worse, for an ignoble aim, 
having no honor attached to it here, and re- 
ceiving entire condemnation at a higher tribu- 
pal. 

It tends to happiness and that only to set 
before us a lofty purpose for which we resolve 
to live, and to do so while we are young, then 
every step we advance toward reaching it 
enhances gur heart-felt pleasure which trifling 
object, cannot give or take away. How easy 
to be good and to do good, if we begin in early 
life, before bad habits have been formed or 
bad principles and examples acted upon. By 
overcoming every obstacle that would turn us 
aside from the path of rectitude, by persistent 
effort and ever aiming for the right, we become 
strong, and uttain a character as near to human 
perfection as can be reached by mortals. 
Perfection of character,—what an assemblage 
of excellencies are present to our minds, by 
dwelling in thought upon these three words. 
The great mind of Milton was occupied with 
it—perfection in all that was worth striving for 
or truly valuable in attainment was his watch- 
word; and in his life and writings we find how 
nearly he reached it. Oh! that I had a voice 
that those younger than I am would hear— 
how 1 would urge them to strive to live for a 





good purpose; for it is only by doing so’ 
that they ‘can realize the greatest amount of 
happiness—which all are intently seéking after, 
and which observation shows us so few find; 
and why? because they fail in looking for it 
to the right sources. The groveling cannot 
realize it, neither do they ever see the bAght 
star of hope before them, while conscious their 
pursuits are debasing instead of exalting, tend- 
ing to lower character beneath the brutes; for 
they only are guided by instinct, but man has 
reason and revelation which should be his 
guide. 

Would we have the approbation of our own 
hearts, and accomplish that in life which 
upon its close we can contemplate with satis- 
faction; would we have the commendatien of 
the wise and good and that of our Judge at 
last? Let us aim for a high purpose that will 
bear the scrutiny. 





YOUR NAME IN THE BIBLE. 


The Dutch farmers in Africa have held the 
black natives in great contempt, the same as 
the Southern planters once despised their slaves. 
As one of these farmers was riding out» one 
day, he saw one of these blacks sitting by the 
roadside reading. Checking his horse, he jeer- 
ingly asked, “What book have you got there?” 

“The Bible,” replied the Hottentot. } 

“The Bible! Why that book was never in- 
tended for you.” 

“Indeed it was,” replied the black confidently, 
“for I see my name here.” 

“Yourname! Where?” said the farmer, get- 
ting off his horse; “show it me.” 

“There!” said the poor fellow, putting his 
fingers On the word sinners (1 Tim. 1: 155) 
“There! ‘sinners!’ that’s my name. I am a sin- 
ner—so that means me.” 

The farmer was silenced, and mounting his. 
horse he galloped away.’ So the children may 
claim the Bible for theira, since they are ot 
only sinuers, but their other name, “children,” 
“little children,” is in the Bible a great many 
times. 





David Smith of Sambornton, N. H., has a 
grape vine from which he has picked this year 
2000 pounds of grapes. 





If a sense of the ridiculous is all there is in 
a wan, he had better have been an ape at 
once, and so have stood at the head of his pro- 
fession. 
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The Housekeeper's Bepartment. 








For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator, 


KITCHEN FURNITURE--- SINK 
.AND ITS UTENSILS. 


Never have dark furniture for a kitchen. It 
shows the dust much more than light, and re- 
quires double the care. Never have extra 
shelves, mantles, etc., painted dark, if you can 
prevent it. If itis your misfortune to have 
dark paint and furniture, wipe it once in a few 
days with a damp cloth, and have it varnished 
often, 

Have your sink in a convenient place, but 
never under a window if you can avoid it, as 
much work is caused by greasy dishwater spat- 
tering upon the window as it neccessarily must. 
Back of your sink, nail up apiece of varnished 
paper, and then you can with a wet cloth, re- 
move all spots that would soon spoil room paper. 
If you areso fortunate as to have a sink room, 
have it papered and then varnished well all over, 
as fly tracks and every spot can be wiped off. 
Thesink should be lined with zinc, nailed only 
around the edges, as nails upon the bottom 
rust and wear through, allowing water to run 


* under the zinc, thereby causing the boards to 


rot. 

Good zine can be kept nice and*bright, by 
scouring once in a week or two with sand, and 
rubbing all over once or twice a day with soft- 
soap, scalding and wiping dry. 

At one side have a shelf to keep your water 
pail on, which always day and night keep cov- 
ered: an uncovered water pail is a slack thing. 
Nailed upon the back side of the sink, have a 
little box perforated through the bottom, to 
keep hard soap in, and if you have no better 
place, your Castile soap, and a piece of pum- 
mice stone, to remove stains from your hands. 
Your soft soap keep under the sink, which I 
take for granted is boarded up, with a door 
where you put your pots and kettles, board to 
scour knives upon, sand &c., &c., and which 
place should be kept as neat as your sitting 
room. Just over the sink have a narrow shelf 
with holes through, to set your conmmon tum- 
blers upon when washed and rinsed, that they 
may drain and dry, thus saving the time and 
labor of wiping them with a dry cloth. 

At the other end of the sink, have a narrow 
strip nailed up to set your kettle-cricket on: 
of those, you should wave two, one to set your 





kettles on, when washing and cleaning them, 
and which should be kept under the sink, in 
some odd nook—the other should be smaller, 
and only be used to set the tea kettle, etc., up- 
on when filling, and therefore must be kept 
handy and clean, so if you should be sick with 
a headache, pain in your side, or any little tri- 
fling thing, and should ask your kind husband 
to fill the teakettle, he would take the cricket 
down to set it on, instead of setting it in the 
sink—thus causing you more labor than it saves 
which he would be sure to do were the cricket 
under the sink, or so black and nasty, he could 
not touch it without soiling his hands. 

And last but not least, have a light rack 
made of strips of wood an inch wide, an eighth 
of an inch thick and a foot long, nailed over 
one another, making your rack a foot square, 
with both sides alike, to putin your sink to 
tarn dishes upon while washing, thus keeping 
them from touching the sink, which is liable to 
be greasy and dirty, and draining them so they 
will wipe easily. 

You may think, fair reader, that it takes con- 
siderable to furnish a sink to suite my taste; 
but every one of thess things are sround my 
sink, and not one would I dispense witb, neith- 
er will you, after having seen how convenient 
they are. Sarau B, Sawyer. 





FUTURE HOUSEKEEPING. 


We sometimes catch ourselves wondering 
how many of the young ladies whom we meet 
with are to perform the part of housekeepers, 
when the youcg men who now eye them so ad- 
miringly have persuaded them to become 
their wives. We listen to these young ladies 
of whom we speak, and hear them not only 
acknowledging, but boasting of their ignorance 
of all household duties, as if nothing would 
so lower them in the estimation of their friends 
as the confession of an ability to make bread 
and pies, or cook a piece of meat, or a dis- 
position to engage in any useful employment, 

Speaking from our own youtbfal recol- 
lections, we are free to say that the taper 
fingers and iy hands are very pretty to look 
at with a young man’s eyes, and sometimes 
we.have known the artless innocence of prac- 
tical knowledge displayed by a young miss to 
appear rather interesting than otherwise. But 
we have lived long enough to learn that life is 
fall of rugged experiences, and that the most 
loving, romantic and delicate people mast live 
on cooked food, and the house kept clean and 
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tidy by industrious hands. And for all the 
practical purposes of married life, it is gen- 
erally found that for a husband to sit and 
gaze at a wife’s taper fingers -and lily bands, 
or fora wife to sit and be looked at and ad- 
mired, does uot make the pot boil, or put the 
smallest piece of food therein.— Selected. 





HOUSEKEKEEPING ECONOMIES. 
BY MRS. H. E.G. AREY, 


The head should always be allowed to work 
before the hands in every department of labor. 
There is nothing more distressing than to see a 
housekeeper pushed into the midst of a busy 
day’s work, holding down her listless hands and 
exclaiming with an air of helpless perplexity, 
“Dear, what shall I do first?” If there is any 
system whatever in her management, she knows 
just as well what is best and wisest to do first, as 
she knows how to put on her own apparrel. If 
she has given the forethought she shoald to her 
household affairs, she will seldom he visited by 
perplexity in the midst of her work. And if 
the kind of work to which she is turning her 
hand be new to her, a few moments spent in 
planning at first, will wonderfully facilitate her 
operations. The head work once done correct- 
ly, for that particular thing, is always done. 

The true housewife does not sit still while the 

garden vegetables are suffering from being un- 
housed; bat if the husband is too busy, or en- 
gaged in more profitable work, she goes herself 
with Biddy or the chore boy she called in from 
the streets, and sees that the cabbages and tur- 
nips are safe in the neat cellar; that the straw- 
berry beds are trimmed and covered, and that 
the raspberry canes are trimmed and tied. She 
kpows just how much is saved by promptness, 
and how much is lost by neglect. She knows 
the exact value of doing the right thing at the 
right time, and amid all the readiness and activ- 
ity necessary to the carrying out of her aims, 
she still preserves the health of the household, 
as the true wealth, and takes a long step toward 
teaching them to be ashamed of a headache, 
and to blush at an indigestion. 


She makes nu ciaim upon her husband’: purse 
for new clothing until she knows how far the 
old will go. She goes first to the closets and 
drawers, and chests, and knows everything that 
is there, and in what state it is, and whether it 
is worth the stitches needed fo put it in repair. 
She has some one in her mind for whom she lays 





aside whatever is not required for her own fam- 
ily, and she does this not from any reward of 
gratitude that she may receive, but from health, 
ful gladness that everything can be turned to 
some account, to the benefit of some one of the 
human race. She is casting bread upon the 
waters, and she will find it after many days— 
perhaps not in this life, but she will find it. 

In purchasing a garment, she counts the,costs 
—not of the material only, but of the trimming 
aod making; and she never accumulates at once 
more work than she well knows how to get 
through, for she knows that the worry of such 
an accumulation, will weary her more than 
almost any amount of work, and she knows of 
few things better to save than strength, She 
buys shoes with heavy nails and copper toes, 
and thick, warm coats for her boy, in bis winter 
tramping; but when the day’s tramping is done, 
he has his dressing-gown and slippers for the 
parlor. And her sister-in-law says, “There is 
your brother William’s son tricked out in his 
dressing-gown and slippers like a baby gentie- 
man. I like to see my boy look like a boy.” 
But her husband says “I don’t know bow it is. 
Brother William buys the highest priced shoes, 
but bis shoe bills are never nearly as much as 
mive. Their back parlor carpets last twice as 
long as ours, even when we buy them off the 
same piece.” Yet it never occurs to him that 
his economical wife is “saving at the spigot aad 
wasting at the bung-hole.” But brother Will- 
iam gets on in the world and brother George 
does not. 


TO PICKLE RED CABBAGE. 








Take a firm fresh cabbage, remove the 
whole of the outer leaves, keeping the ball 
entire-—Cut into four quarters, and subsequeo- 
tly into strips, and place them on a hair sieve 
or aclean, dry cloth, and spriokle with salt. 
Let them remain for three days to allow the 
brine to drain off. After they are thoroughly 
drained, put them intoaclear jar. Take as 
much vinegar as will cover them, and let it 
simmer over a slow fire, with alspice, whole 
black pepper, coarse brown ginger, and a lit- 
tle pimento, When the vinegar is sufficiently 
flavored let it cool and pour it over the cab- 
bage in the jar, which must be stopped down 
for use, and kept for three months. 





Like the globe, when the heart receives light 
on one side, the other is often plunged in dark- 
ness. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C, BATEHAM. 


A bright coal fire looks decidedly cheerful 
this evening, and reminds us that winter 
is at hand, and it is high time that |we put 
ourselves in complete readiness for its visit. 
The chests of woolens must be opened with 
care, so that any luckless moth that may have 
harbored there, may be safely deposited in the 
fire, and not on the carpet, to pursue its destruc- 
tive work. 

Shake up the clothes and give them a good 
airing, and now that the chests are empty, it 
will be well to fold the thin dresses aud other 
articles of summer wear that will not be want- 
ed again, and lay them in, away from all dust, 
and whatever else will injare them. Don’t put 
anything away soiled, nor anything starched, as 
either dirt or starch will rot them; and articles 
that will bear washing, had better first be wash- 
ed and then put away without ironing, as they 
will be less yellow, and look fresher in the 
Spring, if freshly ironed. 

Are the children’s clothes in order for winter? 
Don’t suffer the little ones to go insafficiently clad 
when the cold weather first comes on, for they 
may get a cold that will last them a large part 
of the winter, or if it does not, may prepare 
the way for a succession of colds to follow after. 
Schools, too, wil! commence soon, and all the 
children that are to attend it, should commence 
at the first, if they wish to reap all the profit. 
So if the winter clothes are not yet ready, 
would it not be well to hire a little assistance, 
and have it done speedily? 

Dress the children warmly, remembering the 
old injunction to keep the bead cool and the 
feet warm, for the order is too commonly re- 
versed. Do not leave bare necks, legs and arms 
—they are not pretty, for they suggest the idea 
of discomfort, and certainly they expose and 
must injure the health, The idea that it will 
harden them, is a great error; it will be much 
more likely to lay them in their graves. 

But while insisting that children should be 
dressed warmly, we would also urge that they 
should not be confined too closely to the house. 
Accustom them to the out-door air before it 
becomes intensely cold, and keep it up through 
the season. It will do them good if warmly 
dressed. See that the house is “ banked up,” 
and put listing at the bottom of the doors, so 














that the floor may be warm enough for the little 
ones to play on without getting cold feet. 





Sour Krovr.—Oat cabbage fine, as if for 
slaw, then pack down in a cask, first a sprink- 
ling of salt, then a layer of the cabbage, then 
cabbage, until it is fall, or nearly so. Then 
press it down closely, pounding it with some- 
thing heavy to pack it close. Lay over it a 
round cover with a heavy stone, to ripen. Itis 
not used until it has undergone a fermentation. 
When it is prepared for the table it is fried in 
butter, or nice drippings, and is with many a 
favorite dish. 





Wuoortne Coven.—The Sweedish journals 
published a statement to the effect that whoop: 
ing cough can be cured by inhaling the air from 
the purifying apparatus in gas works. The 
practice of sending children to gas works to in- 
hale the gas from newly opened purifiers had 
been adopted in Paris for two years. 





Paerarine Brrr ro Dry.—Noticing an in- 
quiry for a method of preparing beef for dry- 
ing, I send you 1aine, which we think is capital: 
—Cut the beef into pieces the size you wish, 
then take a spider full of salt and heat as hot 
as possible. Then, with aniron spoon, (it wilt 
spoil a silver one,) spread it thickly over the. 
pieces, and pack them sougly in a jar. It will 
make its own brine, and in three weeks will be 
ready to dry.—Mrs. Mary Hall. 





Pumexin Breap.—Stew a ripe pumpkin per- 
fectly soft and, quite dry; put in the usual al- 
lowance of salt and some shortening. Mix 
with the pumpkiaos as mach Indian meal as will 
make the dough stiff enough to form dodgers, 
Ia our childhood we used to see bread thus 
prepared wi‘h ripe apples instead of pumpkins; 
it was too sour to please as when simply bat- 
tered, but with honey or molasses overspread, 
we thought it a famous accompaniment to a 
mug of milk, Pumpkin bread made by the 
recipe for Indian egg bread, is very nice, Sub-. 
stitute pumpkin for one-half the meal. 


How is it possible “that every dog can have 
his day,”*as the proverb says, when there are 
so many dogs and only 365 days in the year? 








We sbould feel sorrow, but not sink under its 
oppression. The heart of a wise man should 
resemble a mirror, which reflects every object 
without being sullied by any. 
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DAIRY COWS. | 
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As your Geauga County correspondent ha, 
called attention to the duiry ibterests of this 
section, I wish to make a few sh: agestions avd 
inquiries in relation to the first great —_ ofa 
—— sdpply of milk. 

' Large droves of cows are annually gathered up 
in the counties contiguous to the southern bor. 
dér of the Reserve, to furnish the dairies'to the 
north, ‘so that the heese-making “biisines#’af- 
fects the interest of a large section ‘of the State. 


There is no kind of property in’ ‘Detter deniddd’ 


than good cows, and bat'little that pays better 
interest for the money invesié?, so that’ the 
production of such as sel! well and are profita- 
ble to the parehaser is-a matter of importance. 

A neatly made cow, such as would not look 
hideons in the eye of a butcher, is more profit- 
able to raise and to keep, than one giving an 
‘equal quantity of milk, but of uncomely ap. 
pearance. It’ is true that since the war every 
thing at all eatable has been in good demand, 
bat in ordinary times a large per centage of the 
cows that annually make their pilgrimage to 
the land of cheese, are of thut class that fail- 
ing to be profitable in the dairy, are of little 
use to any one but the tanner, the comb maker 
and the buzzard. Such cows usually can be 
bought cheap and may be profitable to the 
dairyman, notwithstanding their melancholy 
end, but it does not pay to raise them. 


And again, the dairyman’s profits are greatly 
increased if he can increase his quantity of 
milk and diminish his number of cows. As 
dairymen seldom raise their calves, the demand 
for cows is supplied mostly by farmers who 
keep but few and those for butter-making and 
rearing stock. It is important to such farmers 
that their cows should be good milkers and 
their steers good fur beef; and as we have 
shown, it is important to dairymen that their 
cows should be fit for either purpose. 


“What breeds then combine these two qual- 
ities in the greatest degree? [t has been com- 
monly represented that an snimal that is in- 
clined to take on flesh easily cannot be a good 
milker, and ao vice versu; but we bave all seen 
large, well proportioned cows, that were good 
milkers; and by judicious breeding cannot these 
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desirable quantities be made to meetin the 
same animal in a high degree?” 

“The begt success that J have, ete ip 
this. direction has been.,attained by breeding 
from good common milkers and, Durham sizes: 
and yet, perfection does. not always result, from 
this proces, ‘gg it is quite gs jimportaptthat the 
sire should be from good milking.stock as. the 


dam, , Do any, ofthe breeds that are commonly 


legs, kpown thap {he Durhams and Devons, com- 


‘bine the qnalities referred, to, ina greater de- 


gree, than these, and have any of our extensive 


stock raiserg.turned thelr, attention to this? 


Millions of,dollars have; beep added; to, ‘the 
wealth of the country. in the past few years, by 
improvemepts thathave been madein the breeds 
of sheep, horses and neat cattle, and. who doubts 


j ths at, thene. is; an equal chance for reformation 
in mileh cows, at least, i in this section?.. 


Portage Co,. Dec., 1866. » AM, Hy 
WHICH ARE THE BEST CATTLE? 








BY HON, T, C. JONES, DELAWARE, OHIO. 


During the gast four or five years wool- 
growing has been regarded as’so remunerative, 
and the excitement ‘in regard to the improve- 
ment in Spanish’ Merino sheep has been so 
great, that the raising of cattle and efforts to 





‘iinprové them, has been much neglected. ° It is 


a singular fact that in’ a State so’ well ddapted 
to cattle-breeding, with a population so‘ intel- 
ligent, a majority of our animals should be still 
unimproved, or common stock. To a limited 
extent the Devon, Hereford, and Ayrshire blood 
has been resorted to, with a view to improving 
our stock. At present, so far as I am aware, 
animals of these breeds are not much in demand. 
All these’breeds are good for special purposes. 
The Devons and Herefords are excellent for 
beef and for work-cattle, but do not mature so 
early as the Shorthorns—nor are they so good 
for milk. The Ayrshires are believed to be 
surpassed by no other breed as milkers, but 
they are not equal to the other breeds above 
named as beef-producing animals; the opinion 
being generally entertained by all farmers who 
are attempting to improve their stock, that, 
those cattlé ere the most profitable which com- 
bine thé qualities of early maturity with good 
milk and beef-producing qualities. 

It seems to be almost universally conceded 
that the Shirthorn or Durham blood should be 
resorted to in the improvement of our stock. 
It is not here intended to express any opinior 
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as to whether this conclusion is a correct one 
or not, but simply to state the fact that at’ 


present, in Ohio, scarcely any other blood is |: 


used to improve our cattle. But the extent to 
which even this blood, which now prevails in 
all parts of Great Britain, has been quite limited 
in this State. Probably one-half the counties 
have nothing but common stock; and even in 
those counties where the greatest efforts at 
improvement have been made, one-half the an- 
imals are still “scrubs,” produced for the most 
part not only without profit but as an absolate 
loss; while all who have experience in crossing 
with the superior blood, unite in the opinion, 
that with good keep, the thoroughbred or even 
the grade animals, are always bred with satis- 
factory profits. 

Shorthorn cattle were introduced into the 
State at a very early day, in the Western Re- 
serve and in the Scioto and Miami valleys. 

In 1834 a company of spirited gentlemen, 
with adequate means, was formed in Southern 
Ohio, mostly residing in Ross, Pickaway, 
Franklin and Highland counties, to import 
cattle from Great Britain. The late Felix Re- 
nick, of Ross, one of the most intelligent gen- 
tlemen connected with agriculture in the State, 
and certainly surpassed by none in judgment 
as to the excellence of cattle, was selected as 
the agent to make the purchases, being instruct- 
ed to use his own judgment and discretion as 
to the breed or breeds from which to make 
his selections. After examining all the breeds 
of Great Britain, his entire selection was of 
pure bred Shorthorns. 

There is much dispute os to the comparative 
merits of the English Shorthorns of that period, 
and those of the present day. It is very cer- 
tain that the best herds are now much more 

highly kept and pampered—have less exercise 
and are not milked so much. As aconsequence 
they mature earlier, but itis a disputed question 
whether they are not lees valuable as milkers 
and Jess hardy in constitution than their ances- 
tors of 1834-6, the period of this importation. 
—Ohio Agricultural Report of 1865. 





You are a coward, if afraid to tell the truth 
when youshould do so. You are acoward when 
you insult the weak. You are a coward if 
afraid to do right, if you shrink from defend- 
ing your opinion, from maintaining that which 
you know to be just and good; and you are 
especially a coward, if you know certain things 


EDUCATING COLTS. 





This is generally left until the colt is too old 
and strong, and has acquired a will of his own 
which is bard to overcome. 

Most of the faults, such as pulling on the 

halter, kicking and running back, may be attri- 
buted to this cause; the colt is allowed to run 
wild until he is strong, and if he pulls on the 
halter once and it gives way, the habit is ac- 
quired, and can seldom be broken off. 
The education of a colt should begin as 
soon as he is weaned; and even before, he 
should be handled and petted to make him 
tame, and overcome his natural timidity. 

As soon as he is weaned, he should be hal- 
tered and led about, then tied up with a halter 
which he cannot break. He should be taught 
to allow bis feet to be struck or raised. By 
the time he is one year old, he should be accus- 
tomed to the harness, by having it put on him, 
a piece at a time, until ne becomes used to the 
whole. 

During this time nothing but rewards should 
be allowed. Some think a colt should be made 
afraid of the whip, but I think this a great mis- 
take, and never allow the whip to be used until 
the animal is five or six years old, and seldom 
find it necessary even then. 

If the colt misbehaves, instead of whipping 
or pupishing him, examine into the cause; you 
will generally find something wrong, and the 
cause being removed, the effect will cease. If 
the misbehavior arises from ap excess of animal 
spirit, nothing can do more harm than punish- 
ment of any kind, 

A colt should never be made afraid of his 
care-taker, but should always yield to his will 
more from affection than fear. Good behavior 
should be rewarded by a handful of carrots, 
bread or corn, and bad conduct in a young 
horse should be overlooked. 

A colt, until he begins hard work, should not 
have much grain; roots, particularly carrots are 
much preferable. I bave found that the less 
grain there is fed to the growing colt, the less 
will be required when grown. 

Some hold to the idea that a colt should do 
nothing until two and a half or three years old 
and at that age should at once be put to bard 

work, “to keep down his spirit.” Now, my ob- 
ject is not to keep his spirit down, but to keep 
it up as much as possible; therefore, I believe 
that a colt of common size, at a year and a half 





of yourself, and dare not own them to yourself. 





old, may and should earn his keep. 











I now have two, one eighteen and the other 
twenty-two months dld, which I drive every 
week, and sometimes twice-a-week, to a light- 
trotting wagon, and have often driven them 
nine or ten miles at a stretch, and when 
brought home and turned into the field they 
were as frolicsome as if they had remained 
there. The eldest of these two I would trust 
a woman to drive almost anywhere, cars or Do 
cars. 

I do not recommend hard work, or severe 
fast driving for any young horse; but I think, 
after considerable experience, that moderate 
driving fer a two year old colt is beneficial. If 
the driving is moderate, the exercise will be no 
greater than if the animal ran around the field 
at will. I prefer driving @ pair, because they 
keep up their spirits better and the work is 
easier. 

They should not be shod, and consequently 
should not be driven over frozen ground; but 
during the winter, when sleighing is good, mod- 
erate driving will be beneficial. 

Too much hay is not good for any horse, and 
much less for acolt. As a wioter feed, Ican feed 
nothing much better than carrots, with a little 
hay. Too much hay has a tendency to distend 
the stomach, and consequently decrease the 
play of the lungs. 

The colt should be foaled in the spring, say 
the latter end of May; after being weaned let it 
run on pasture until fall, when it should be 
stabled during the winter. Some think that it 
ig not necessary to take much care of a colt the 
first two winters, and therefore let them have 
little or no shelter; but I am convinced that 
the saving in food will pay for stabling, and the 
extra quantity and quality of the manure will 
pay for the trouble. It may be either tied up 
or run loose in the stable, but should ran for 
exercise during the warmest part of the day. 
For the first winter I give it one feed of hay 
and two of carrots or other roots per day; from 
one-half to three-fourths of a peck of the latter 
is enough for one day. 

During the first winter the education should 
be commenced and carried on, and on it, in a 
great measure, will depend the futare character 
and value of the animal.. The carrots, with an 
occasional currying, will give it a cost which 
will compare favorably with that of a colt 
raised without much shelter or food. 


All right government of children beging iu 
elf-go vernment. 
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~ HORSE STABLES. 


It is a fault with most stables that they are 
built for men rather than for horses. We wish 
to point out two comnton errors into which not 
a few buildars are liable to fall im constructing 
stables, especially those upon farms. The first 
is in having the doors and upper floor so low 
as they generally are. On account of these 
low doors horses instinctively learn to fear them, 
and they shy, rear or prance whenever led to- 
ward them. They are, also, among the most 
frequent causes of poll-evil. The horse, when 
passing through them, is either suprised by 
something it beholds outside the buildiag, or 
checked by the voice or gesture of the person 
leading him, when up goes the head and crash 
comes the poll against the beam of the door- 
way. A violent bruise often results therefrom, 
and a deep-seated abscess follows. Low hay- 
floors also produce the same trouble. The sud- 
den elevation of the head is, in the horse, ex- 
pressive of very unexpected emotion. This ef- 
ect is always noticed whenever you enter the 
ftable rapidly or at an unesual hour. A sud- 
den noise will also cause the same upward mo- 
ion of the head. With low stables an injury 
to the horse is almost invariably sure to fol- 
low. 

Again, the easiest position in which the horse 
can stand, is when the hind feet are the highest 
portion of the body, or when the flooring of 
the stall slants in exactly the opposite direction 
from what it does in most stables. This is the 
other error in constructing stables, te which we 
alluded. Horses at liberty in a pasture invari, 
ably stand, when at ease, with their hind feet 
elevated somewhat, and it is almost a wonder 
that builders of stables have not improved up- 
on this fact as before, and adapted floors to the 
wants of the horse. The moisture from the 
horse, if the floor slanted toward the forward 
feet, would help to keep the forward feet moist, 
cool and healthy, whereas they are now gener- 
ally hot, fall of fever, and require washing with 
cool soap suds at least once a day, in order’ to 
be kept in a healthy condition. This is notall. 
Where the floer slants back, the horse not an- 
frequently attempts to ease the heavy strain 
upon the flexor tendons of the hind legs by 
hanging baek upon the halter, The pressure 
upon the eeat of the poll stops natural circula- 
tion, and in tume it developes itself into a deep- 
seated abscess. We would like to see a stable 
in which the two errors in building we have 
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pointed out did not occur. If the builder was 
not satisfied with it, we are sure the occupant 
would be, and would repay him by long years 
of, good service with unstrained limbs and a 
healthy system.—Maine Farmer. 
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PREPARATION of CORN for HOGS. 





“There are various methods pursued by farmers 
in feeding corn to their swine in the fattening 
season. Some prefer feeding eorn on the cob; 
some give it out shelled, while others have it 
ground and made into a kind of’ muash,— 
cooked in- some instances, and in others not. 
The grinding process is objected to on account 
of the’ trouble and the loss in the shape of 
toll, which it is said more than counterbalances 
the saving. On these points opinions differ, 
but a Southern planter proposes: a plan which 
seems to combine all the advantages of grind- 
ing and cooking the feed for hogs, withvut the 
expense incidental to this method. It is as 
follows:—Place neur the hog-pen two casks, 
barrels or hogsheads, with one head out; fill 
up with corn in the ear‘und pour in water; 
feed out of one ustil it is empty, thea fill again 
and commence with the other, and so on—the 
object being to soften the corn and soar it a 
little withal, rendering it more easily digested. 
- There will naturally arise a slight degree 
of fermentation, bat this may be expedited by 
the customary means if necessary, but this 
process must not be carried so far as to convert 
the sugar in the corn into alchol, and altimately 
into vinegar. ‘The advantages claimed for this 
preparation are: The corn is softened, and 
therefore the more easily masticated; it is sour- 
ed; and hence more readily digested and con- 
verted into fat, and finally it can be fed on the 
ground in the usual way without any waste. 

This plan of softening and fermenting the 
whole ears of corn before feeding, appears ra- 
tional, and may be worthy of a trial by those 
engaged in the. business of pork making on 
the old plan of feeding corn in the ear, with 
out any previous preparation. — Cor. Rural 
World. 


' Masnes ror Horsrs.—The following recipe 
was given me by a celebrated steeple-chaser— 
I never knew avy horse refuse it:—T'ake a feed 
of oats, a double handful of linseed for each 
horse, and boil for three hours; then turn into 
a large tab or earthenware pan, and add as 
fiuch bran, ‘with just efough warm water to 
trioisten’ the’ wholé through; put'a cléth over it, 
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and let it stand an hour; jthen mix it well, and 
feed as soon as it is cool enough. ‘This mash is 
very useful when horses in hard condition “dry 
up” and grow thin in spite'of continual feeds 
of céro. “I give it once‘ a 'weék all the year 
 reund) but oftener if required by ay particular 
horse. A few beans may Se boiled with ‘the 
coro if the horse is ia a very low condition — 
London Field. 


of “EG 


HORSE RACING IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Wiixarp of the Utica Herald, having 
attended the races for the Goodwood Cup, pre- 
faces his description of the affair by the follow- 
ing remarks: 

Horse racing in England may be said to be 
almost one of the institutions of the country. 
The races are patronized by all classes—at least 
while in England, we heard no words of con- 
demnation of these sports from tbe lips of any 
individual or from the press. Doubtless there - 
are persons in England who object to racing as 
a great moral evil, bat | beir influence is small 
or at any rate has produced no abatement of the 
sports from year to year.’ Lt is not our: pu-pose 
to discuss the morality of horse racing or its 
influences good or bad. The balance of public 
opinion in America is aguinst it, at least we 
judge so from the restrictioos which the laws 
impose in many of the States, aod the objections 
which are urged by our public speakers and the 
press from time to.time. There are few, how- 
ever, who would object to seeing a display of 
horses and a trial of theie epeed, could attend- 
ant vices be stripped away and the whole affair 
stand by itself, for of all the simple eports there 
seems to be none that so readily draws a crowd of 
people together or suits the public taste with 
better eatisfaetion than a trial of speed hetween 
a number of closely matched horses, The fact 
is there is no domestic animal so attractive as 
the horse. His beuuty, intelligence, grace of 
motion combived with fuiibfuloess and atility, 
have endeared him to the hamup race, beyond 
any other object of the brute creation, and 
hence we suppose horse racing proper grows 
out. of a natural feeling and io a large extent 
must always be pupular. 


_— 
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Morality without religion is only a kind of 
dead-reckoning—an endeavor to find our place 
on a cloudy sea by measuring the distance we 
Have run; and without ‘any veneration of the 
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heavenly bedies. 
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ECONOMY OF PORK MAKING. 


A gentleman largelv engaged in the purchase 
and shipping of fat hogs in Northern Ohio, was 
telling us his experience in the business, of 
which we made a note, and will'state his views 
in substance as follows: 

It is better to fatten hogs in the corn field 
than in pens. Hogs fed in pens are apt to 
break down in driving, while those fed in the 
‘field will stand up well on their legs when put 
upon the road and in the cars. It is a great 
-economy of labor to feed corn to hogs in the 
field, using portable fence for an enclosure, and 
removing them from place to place so as to be 
handy to the feed and also to distribute the 
manure over the land. The fattening hogs 
will leave a portion of their feed, which can be 

nearly all saved by following them with a lot 
of stock hogs, which will glean up the waste, 
and thus accommbdate both. 

This gentleman also told us the operations 
of an old man in Wyandot county, whose boys 
being all in the army and with no one to 
help him, by the use of labor-saving machinery, 
made sixty acres of good corn and then turned 


‘it into nice pork by feeding the hogs in the field 


as above described. . The large breeds of hogs 
will soon learn to go into a field of corn and 
pick, husk and grind it for themselves. With 
a few sections of portable fence they can be 
penned up in the neccessary space and moved 
about as occasion requires, following them up 
with stock hogs to glean the waste. If the 
ground is too soft to bear the hogs in the 
fleld, the crop can be cut off and drawn on a 
sled to suitable feeding ground, in the vicin- 
ity, which isa very common practice in the 
corn regions. 


GREASE FOR HOG CHOLERA. 


A correspondent of the Hamilton T'elegraph, 
says grease will cure the hog cholera. This most 
destructive disease, which has been so preva- 
lent for some years past, taking away the 
wealth of the farmer, and in many cases taking 
the last hog intended for their family’s support, 
has caused much study and‘many experiments 
in order to find a preventive, some men claim- 
ing that a certain remedy was effectual, others 
declaring the same to be death to the hog. 

As for myself, I was not especially interested 
uutil this fall, at which time I had twenty-six 
head of hogs--eighteen of them being thrifty 
shoats. The disease came among them—first 








taking one of the large ones, then spreading to 
the shoats. I tried many recommended reme- 
dies; bat all to no good purpdse, until finally 
meeting with a worthy farmer of Warren Co. 
I inquired of bim if he knew of a cure for hog 
cholera. His answer was quick and positive: 
“Give them.grease; if anything will save them 
it is grease.” He remarked that it was hard to 
save shoats; but if anything would do it, it was 
grease. At that time I had but six of the 
shoats left, and four of them were sick—two 
very bad. ‘They conld hardly stand on. their 
feet, but L commenced giving them soap grease. 
They ate it readily, and the resuit is, I have the 
six shoate yet—five of them seemingly in per- 
fect good. health, the sixth one fast recovering. 
I feel satisfied had I not used the grease, my 
shoats would ail have died. , 


Also, my wife had forty odd turkeys, which 


became sick. Six died, and most of those re- 
maining were drooping, when she commenced 
feeding them grease. The result was she lost 
no more turkeys. 





Woot or Sovrn America.—A letter from 
Baenos Ayres says the wool clip this year will 
be 100,000,000 of lbs., and that the recent rise 
in the tariff of the United States has produced 
great dismay among the wool-growers, But, 
fortuvately, for some years great efforts have 
been made to refine the wools of that country, 
and in proportion the finer wools pay less duty. 
No woo!s will go to the United States, this year 
but those that are fiueand clean, The shearing 
would begin this year Oct. Ist. The wool bids 
fair to be finer, cleaner, freer from burrs, and of 
a better color than ever before. 





Destroying Canapa TuistLes.——A corres 
pondent of the Western Rural gives the fol- 
lowing method which he adopted:—“Some years 
before I came to Michigan, I purchased twenty- 
seven acres adjoining my old farm. I made the 
purekase when: the owner was harvesting his 
wheat; there were twenty acres of it in with 
wheat, and some nine loads of it were so full of 
thistles that it was pitched to the wagon and 
from the wagon to the machine without binding. 
The same fall I piled over the straw aud mixed 
in twelve bushels of slacked lime to rot and kill 
the thistle seed. The next season I summer- 
fallowed and cultivated and sowed to wheat. 
The following season I harvested a fine’ crop, 
and every thistle on the twenty acres. could 
have been bound in a single bundle.” 


i os jog 
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WINTERING BEES. 


BY MRS: ELLEN 8, TUPPER, OF IOWA. 


In all parts of the world many colonies of 
bees perish every winter. So great is this loss 
that it is a most serious drawback to the business 
of bee keeping. 

If the theory of the mat*‘er was better under- 
stood this would not be the case, for it is entire- 
ly unnecessary that any colony of bees should 
perish if it has been properly strengthened. 

Bees need but two things in order to winter 
safely wherever they may be placed, and these 
are, plenty of air for ventilation without a draft 
through the hive, and abundance of food where 
they can get at it. If you can secure these two 
things to your bees, they may be buried in a 
snow-bank, put in a cellar or a garret or buried 
in the ground. Bear theee requisites in mind, 
and use your ingenuity to provide for your 
bees according to circumstances. 

Bees never perish from cold if they have suf 
ficient numbers. Nature provides for safety in 
this way. Goto one of your strong colonies 
the coldest day in winter and thrust your hand 
into the middle of the cluster and it will rise to 
summer heat. A colony weak in numbers, how- 
ever rich in stores, would perish for want of 
bees to secure this degree of heat; but it is 
much safer to put with it more bees from a 
hive well provided with stores. 

In cold, steady winters, like those of Maine 
and Canada, bees winter better than in our 
unchageable western wioters. They cluster 
together, and remain in a semi-torpid state and 
really consume less honey than they do here, 
where often a warm day rouses them to new life, 
when they fly out, and return to eat or perish 
from the chill air. I have invariably noticed 
since 1 have been interested in bees, that far 

more colonies perish in a mild than an extreme 
cold winter. 

But here let me say that no one should risk 
leaving bees out of doors in the Langstroth 
hive, or any - variety of shallow hives, in the 
Western States, however protected. 

Bees naturally store their honey in the top of 
the hive and cluster in a ball below it. The 

‘ heat of the colony constantly ascending, keeps 
the stores warm at all times. In the shallow 
forms of hive much of the honey is one side or 
both sides of the cluster, and in cold weather 
is always frosty, and bees are chilled when they 
go toit. Nothing is colder than sealed honey 





when not warmed by the heat of the bees. 
Winter passages or holes through every comb 
an inch in diameter should always be made for 
late fall and spring use; and before the coldest 
weather comes, every sballow hive should be 
put in a cellar or dark room, or if those-are not 
handy the hives should be buried. I kuow of 
the loss of hundreds of colonies the two past 
winters in the Langstroth hive—the bees freez- 
ing or starving with plenty of honey by the side © 
of them—and one of the most experiencsd bee 
keepers in the United States, living in a warm 
climate too, writes me that though he has pre- 
viously wintered his bees well out of doors, last 
winter he lost one-fourth of bis entire number. 

The Germans use a hive very much the shape 
and size of the Langstroth, which they call a 
“Lagerstock.” and they claim for it maoy ad- 
vantages, but they always winter them in a 
house or bury them in clamps. 

When this hive is put in a cellar or house, too 
mach ventilation should be guarded against. I 
came near losing many colonies tue first year I 
had it in use, by leaviug them so that a current 
of air was passing constantly through the hive. 
Close the entrance below so as to admit the 
passage of only ove beo at a time, and instead 
of taking the honey board off entirely, raise it 
and put a sixpenpy nail under each corner of it. 
No bees can pass through this opening, while 
the vitiated air will all pass off and sufficient 
ventilation is secured without « draft. 

Bees in box-hives or the various bives made 
of that shape cau be safely wiutered out of 
doors if they have honey enough. ‘The en- 
trance skould be nearly closed, the honey boxes 
taken off, the cap filled with corn-cobs or straw 
and replaced. ‘The moisture is then absorbed 
and the bad air passes off. ‘I'he cap should not 
fit too closely. ‘The entrance should be secured 
against mice. 

Much honey is saved by housing ail bees, as 
experiments have fully proved. ‘lhey should be 
put ifthe first very cold days, and box hives 
should always be inverted. ‘The place where 
they are should always be perfectly dark and 
not mach above the freezing point.—Prairie 
Farmer. 





A gentleman, having occasion to call upon 
an author, found him. in his study writing. He 
remarked the great heat of the apartment, and 
said, “It is as hot as an oven.” “So it ought 
to be,” replied the author, “for it is here I make: 
my bread.” 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 
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USES of AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


Many people, when asked to subscribe for an 
agricultural paper, reply scornfully, “I know 
mere about farming than all your agricultural 
Editors!” Perhaps he does—but his answer 
shows there is one thing he dots not know, and 
that is, the true Uses of an Agricultural paper. 
The Editor—if be is fit to be an Editor—does 
not set himself up as a Schoolmaster, to dis- 
peuse knowledge from bis own fountain, to a 
set of readers, who, like young robins, are to 
open their greedy mouths and take in all that is 
offered. If we thought the readers of the Ouro 
Farmer were such a sort of people, we would 
feed them with cayenne pepper till they would 
up and knock us off our stool, and chase us out 
of town. 


I. The Agricultural paper is a medium for 
the current thought and experiencé of farmers 
among themselves; and the man who says he 
knows more than all the Editors, is just the man 
who should take such a paper and write for it 
too, by which means he and the public will come 
to see how much he knows, or else they will 
come to see how little he knows, and how much 
he is self-conceited; and whichever way it turns 
out, he will be the gainer by a good deal more 
than the cost of the paper. We do not say 
this in any sense of reproachfal bitterness, for 
the men whom we seek to benefit can munch less 
afford to do without the papers, than the Edi- 
tors can efford to have them do so. We are 
only sorry that they do not better understand 
the true uses of liberal intelligence. 

II. The Agricultural paper is not to snper- 
cede the use of more carefully compiled agri- 
cultural books. These are essential to all fer- 
mers who would thoroughly understand the ele- 
ments and deeper science of their callivg; but 
the periodical paper is to be a constant remind- 
er and refresher of thought, just like the cool 
draughts from the jug in the harvest field be- 
tween meals, which meals are the books, while 
the refreshing draughts are the periodicals. 
For in this our day, every season and every 
month or week bring to light some bidden 
truth, or some new discovery in the great busi- 
ness of agriculture, a knowledge of which adds 
to the essential power and success of the fur- 
mer. To develope and disseminate this truth, 
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is the great business of the agricultural period. 
ical press, 

III. While new discoveries are constantly 
being made in the facts of agricultural science 
and practice, there is scarcely less of pretension, 
arising partly from shallow experience, and 
partly from downright dishonesty—both dan- 
gerous and damaging tothe truth. To prompt- 
ly ferret out and fully expose this pretension 
and swindling knavery, is another duty and use 
of the agricultural papers. The honest Editor, 
who stands like a sentinel upon his tower, will 
soonest descry the existence of the wrong, and 
unless his mouth has been stopped with bribes, 
will lift up the voice of warning. From a long: 
and intense study uf bis own position, he can 
sweep the whole horizon of ascertained truth in 
his vocation, and shrewdly judge of new comers, 
whether they are substantial-traths or specious 
falsehoods. Aud in this work of observation 
he is not alone. At the sound of his horn, up 
spring a host of ready friends and counsellors,. 
who bring all their knowledge to bear upon 
the subject, and thus prove it whether it is true 
or false. 

TV. As there are variovs leading pursuits in. 
agriculture, according to the state of the mar- 
ket, or capability of the soil, so are there various 
le ding aims in the conduct of the agricultural 
periodical press, in different hands. Having 
stated some of the general uses of agricultural’ 
papers, we will briefly describe the position we 
aim to occupy with the Ouro Farmer. We- 
have assured ourself, by more than forty years. 
close and personal observation among country 
people, of whom we are one, that they desire 
nformation to come in a plain, practical and 
tangible form, so that they can not only under- 
staod it fully, but put it in successful practice, 
Tt may entertain and amuse them, to talk of 
high and impossible theories—impossible to 
them—hat they are scarcelv benefited at all by 
avy such talk. They are eminently utilitarian, 
and will not take hold of a project until they 
can see a fair prospect of pushing it to a suc- 
cessful issue. We do not mean to bother them 
with learned essays upon novel propositions, of ° 
which, when they had read, they will turn. 
around and say—well, that may do well enongh 
for rich fancy farmers, but it will not do for me 
We desire, to make every proposition we. set - 
forth in the Onto Farmer, 9s a plain and prac- 
ticable as the two handles of a plow, that any: 
man of common gumption can take hold of, and 
put to a profitable use. 
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Farmers are both cautious and credulous; so 
that when thinking to avoid imposition on -the 
one hand, they shy over so far as to run into 
the ditch on the other side—and while listening 
to the soft flattery of some one who tells them 
how they are the pillars of the State and the 
food-givers of the world, the first they know 
their flatterer is snugly seated astride their 
shoulders for a free ride. It is part of the mis- 


‘ sion of the Ouro Farmer to deal with all these 


men, not for popularity sake, for it is vastly 
easier and more popular to glide in the channel 
with the rest, but we have worked ourself up 
to a position where we can afford to say and do 
some things that are pot popular, in order to 
vindicate the Right. Let those who will, pan- 
der to the pride of the great, so-called, we are 
set for the rights and interests of: Taz Prop.e, 
in whose sympathy we have grown up, and who 
have elected us to speak. 





PRICES IN NEW YORE. 


A comparison of the provision market for the 
there months just passed with its condition du- 
ring the same period of last year, will rhow a 
difference decidedly in favor of the downward 
tendency this year. Beef cattle have declined 
fully 24 cents per pound net; during the corres- 
ponding season last year, the decline reached 
only 3 of acent, The market is already over- 
stocked aud under an average arrival of 500 
head per week in excess of the receipts one 
year ago, the stock cannot be reduced. Prices 
are 1 cent per pound lower than last year, and 
the tendency is still downward. Holders are 
anxious to realize at once, in order to avoid 
expensive keeping. 

Sheep have declined about 1 cent per pound 
tive weight, in three months, and are now 2 
cents below the’price of last year. The receipts 
are about 1,000 head per week in excess of the 
arrivals last fall. and under the influence of 
heavy stocks, prices must go still lower, 


“There never was such a time among hogs!” 
The receipts are not extravagantly large, but 
the demand is extremely limited. Hitherto, at 
this season of the year, large exports were 
made; this year cargoes that were sent out early 


in the Summer are now returned from Kurope 


and thrown back upon theshippers. * A decline 
of 3} cents per pound live weight, has sent the 
price fally 6 cents below what is was last year, 
when the receipts were 5,000 less per week than 
they now are, and an active export demand 











afforded a ready market to holders. Prices 
then, between the middle of August and the 
15th of November, advanced 2 cents per pourd, 
The present high price of corn is forcing heavy 
supplies of hogs on the market, and it is believed 
prices will experience a still further decline, and 
force holders to sell at heavy sacrifices. 

Pork has tumbled from $33 to $22 per barrel, 
and is now $10 50 below the price of sametime 
last year. The market is very unsettled, and is 
doomed to still further reductions. 

Lard is 12 to 14 cents lower than it was. at 
this time last year. Shipments are returned 
from England, and large supplies are coming in 
from the West. Prices have gone down 6 cents 
during the past three months, and must go still 
lower. 

Cereals have advanced. Flour, under an ad- 
vance of $2 per barrel, is now $1 higher than 
it was a year ago, The market, however, is 
unsteady, and prices are looking downward. 

Corn has gone up 35 cents per busbel in 
three months, and is now 34 cents higher than 
is was in November last year. Unless all re- 
ports of a full crop prove to have been false, 
epeculators must yield and prices fall much be- 
low the present quotations. 

The price of butter has declined 5 cents du- 
ring the three months just ended. It is now 10 
cents below last year’s market, and the full sup- 
ply and free receipts must force it still lower. 
Last year during the same period, butter ad- 
vanced fully 15 cents per pound. 

Coal has declined nearly $2 per ton in three 
months, and is $4 dollars below last year’s 
prices. The products of the mines have been 
unusually large, and there are no fears that 
holders will ever again realize the enormous war 
prices, which, for two winters, effectually pat 
out the fires on hearths of the poor. 

The things we eat are daily becoming less 
costly in the markets. The decline is not so 
perceptible at the stulls aud shops of retailers, 


and to the actual consumers at the hotels and 
boarding-houses it ia wholly unknown, The fall 
supply of provisions in the country, pressing 
upon the crowded store houses in the city, must 
eventually break bown all speculation, and force 


down the prices to consumers, in order to induce 


more rapid consumption of the perishable arti- 
cles of food. Finally in the course of time, 
the decline will reach the people who buy to 
eat, and the good old days will retura wherein 
the laborer was able to sit down to a hearty 
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supper without first balancing accounts between 
his appetite and his day’s earoings, so as not to 
Jeave the latter in debt to the former.—V. Y. 
Tribune, 
.. WET CELLARS. 


A correspondent of the Mew England Far- 
mer asks how to preveot water from oozing up 
through the bottom of a cellar; and is advised 
to cement with plastic slate, which he is told 

will make the floor impervious. There are cases 
where such treatment will aiswer; and there, 
are cases where all the cement in the world will 
not keep the floor dry. The soil of the neigh- 
borhood, (Paris Hill, Me.,) at a depth of from 
five to ten feet is underlaid by a mass of gran- 
ite. The moisture is thus prevented from soak. 
ing down, and remains in the soil; the conse- 
quence is—cellars in all stages of wetness. 
When I took possession of my house in June, 
1866, I found a cellar which had been cemented 
ith hydraulic cement of the best quality. 
till the water stood balf an inch over a large 
part of the bottom—water hung in drops all 
over the under side of the first story floor—and 
decay of the same was going on rapidly. ‘The 
cellar was cold, damp and mouldy. A very 
cheap and simple operation has made it dry 
sweet and clean in the wettest weather. A box 
two feet equare and two feet deep, wes sunk in. 
the m ddle of the cellar. Two V shaped drains 
a foot wide and nite inches deep leading from 
the distant parts of the cellar to the box, were 
cut in the floor. When it arrives in the box, 
pump it out; aad the cellar will never be wet, 
or damp. A two days’ heavy rain produces 
the foliowing results; for twenty-four hours no 
water appears; after that, the box begins t6 fill: 
and the: water continues, to rise until about 
twenty-four hours after the rain is over. "Fif- 
teen minutes works with a small pump will re- 
move the accumulated water from a week's rain 
in a cellar where nearly all the water from the 
roots is poured down just outside of the walls. 


—Oxford, Maine, Democrat, 








Woot. Meetine 1x Sumurr, Co.—We learn 
that the Summit Co. Woo! Growers’ Associa 
tion had a rousing meeting at Akron on Satur- 


day last, at which J. Park ALEXANDER was ap-' 
pointed on behalf of the Association as a dele. 
gate to go to Washington, to look after the 
wool interest now pending in Congress. Sum- 
mit is mlittlexcounty,on the..map but it isi 
Mighty in whatever the people undertake. 


Ee eee 


For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
AFTER. 


Rest_lightly on that buried love, 
O sod, that I must envy now— 
So near the tendér heart below, 

And guard it well above. 


And maybe when the night is done 

. The morning clouds will fade in light 
' And leave your grasses russet bright 
With glimmerings of the sun. 


And though the Winter come to me 
‘ I dream that after all the pain 

And whirl of snow and dash of rain 
The blessed May will be. 





_ The dawning May of better years, 
When hére shall bloom in happy hours 
Such white'and holy passion flowers 

As only spring from tears. 


And I will keep such gentle peace— 
To know the gleam of amber hair 
Breaks not around a cheek of care, 

Where smile and blessing cease. 


And then these lips so slow to sing 
May,quicken to a song of joy, 
And sweetened by their new employ 
Forget their murmuring. 
Opuetia ForwarD 


CONSIDER. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


Consider 

The lilies of the field, whose bloom is brief; 
We are as they; 
Like’ them we fade away 

As doth a leaf. 
Consider 

The sparrows of the air, of small account; 
Our God doth view 

Whether they fall or -mount— 
He guards us too. 
Consider 

The lilies, that they neither spin nor toil, 
Yet are most fair; 
What profits all this care 

And all this toil? 
Consider 

The birds, that have no barn nor harvest week, 
God gave them food; 


Much more our father seeks 
To do us good. 


—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
, 





_ 





Brxerit of ADVERTISING.—A man, a short 


distance from the city, says no one need tell him 


that advertising won’t canse a big rash, for he 
advertised ten bushels of grapes for sale and — 
hthe next morning there Wasn’t one left—the 





‘| boys stole ’em all. Ould: 
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THE NEXT YEAR! 











_ 

A change having taken place in the proprie- 
torship of the Onto Farmer, by the retirement 
of Mr. Fatrcutyp, and the accession of Mr. 
Parker, it has been determined to consolidate 
the Ouro Ovtrivaror with the Ouro Farmer at 
the end of this year. Experience has proved 
to us that.a weekly paper is far more accepta- 
ble to the mass of our readers than a monthly. 
We accept the yerdict of the public, and here- 
after shall publish only the weekly Ouro Far- 
meR, and shall expect to find all the present 
subscribers to the Ouro Contivaror in the list 
of the Onto Farmur subscribers for 1867. 

Onto Farmer For 1867!—We call the special 
attention of our readers to the Prospectus on 
this page, of our programme for the coming 
year. We are late in the season with our an- 
nouncement, and hope our friends will make up 
in diligence and zeal what is lacking in time. 
Feeling that we have some just claims upon 
the hearty support of the people for whom we 
have so long labored, we now call for a vigor- 
ous effort in behalf of the Onto Farmer. 
Specimens and Prospectuses will be sent free 
to persons willing to get up clubs. 





Prise Essays.—The Ohio State Board of Ag- 
riculture has offered three prizes—the first, of 
$100, for the best report upon the agriculture 
of each or either of the counties of Butler, 
Madison «Muskingum, Stark, Lorain and Lucas. 
The scope'of the report will be seen by referring 
totheannouncement. The second prize, of $75, 
for the best report of actual experiments in the 
application of fertilizers in the production of 
grain and roots and the improvement of grass 
land; and the third, of $50, for the best report 
of actual experiments in underdraining. 

The reports on the use of fertilizers and on 
underdraining should be brief, clear and en-, 
tirely practical, leaving all arguments to be 
supplied by others; and in this shape they will 
reach and receive the attention of the farming 
community. ‘The report on the agriculture of 


the counties named, wiil form the commence- 
«ment of a very interesting and valuable agri- 
cultural history of Obio—and we hope to see it 
pursued until the whole-of the State shall "| 


incladed. ‘ 
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WINTER WHEAT FIELDS. 


Every farmer knows that in such winters as 
the ground is well covered with snow, the winter 
wheat comes out much. better in the spring, than 
when there has been an open winter, with bare 
ground, alternate freezing and thawing, by which 
the young wheat plants are killed in the leaf 
and the roots thrown out to experience all the 
rigors of the winter, exposed to the sudden and 
violent changes of weather. ‘ 

Since we cannot be sure of protection from a 
coat of snow, there is one thing which most 
farmers can do to effect a tolerable protection 
to the winter wheat; and that is, to litter the 
field with straw, corn-stalks, chaff, or any like 
material, which will afford a partial covering of 
itself, and hold in place any flurry of snow which 
may fall, and which might otherwise be blown 
off from the most exposed portions of the field 
by the winter winds. 

All farmers have noticed that after an open 
winter upon wheat-fields, when most of the 
wheat was badly winter-killed, there would be 
seen green spots under the lee of fences, in 
hollows, or under the lee of a patch of woods, 
where the snows had accumulated and served 
as a blanket to the tendér plants. 

In this season of abundance of hay and straw 
for fodder, there must be a surplus of the rough- 
est of these, which cannot be put to better use 
than to strew it upon the wheat-fields; where it 
will both afford a protection to the crop during 
the winter and make a nice top-dressing for 
manure, during the season of next year’s growth. 

Now is the time to put this suggestion to a 
practical test. 
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